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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


COMMUNAL THEATRE: PART II— 
THE THEATRE’S SUMMERTIME 
—MADDERMARKET’S 25 YEARS 


— common ownership of land in the 
name of the village; the possession 
in common of the instruments of village 
orchestras, the costumes, masks and 
properties for dances, plays and rituals; a 
long tradition of cooperation in the cul- 
tivation of rice which is the basis of ma- 
terial life; the communal practice of 
the arts for a fuller spiritual life; and es- 
pecially the prescribed — and happily 
fulfilled — code of daily living which is 
the Balinese religion — all of these make 
of life on the island of Bali something 
that we can look back to as carrying on 
the best elements of a civilization we 
have lost, and can look forward to as 
offering us an example of beautiful, 
practical, operative elements in a richer 
civilization we are — hopefully — moving 
towards. All of this, added to the charm 
and interest of Miguel Covarrubias’ tell- 
ing of the story of Bali, will serve to 
explain the unusual form of this issue, 
entirely written by one man, illustrated 
from his own drawings, and with photo- 
graphs by Rose Covarrubias. ‘The The- 
atre in Bali’ is, it will be remembered, 
the second in a trilogy on forms of the 
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A CHARACTERISTIC opening to 
theatrical performance in Bali: a 
Prince in a classic drama making his 
entrance through a curtain hung by 
Chinese coins on a wire which is 
strung from bamboo poles decorated 
with palm. Drawn by Covarrubias. 


e 

THE NEXT restoration job planned 
by the Rockefeller interests in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, says Variety, 
will be of America’s first theatre, 
which was built in 1716, The orig- 
inal building, which seated about 
ninety, may, because of its small- 
ness, be converted into a lounge and 
a new structure erected beside it to 
house productions. Williamsburg, in- 
cidentally, also claims the first Amer- 
ican theatre to present actresses. 
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THE MOVIES have made their an- 
nual glowing announcements for the 
coming season and Time calculates 
that there are 912 feature pictures 
scheduled for American release, 485 
of them from major companies, 427 
from minor and foreign producers: 
Elisabeth Bergner, having finished 
As You Like It, begins work on 
Dreaming Lips as her first independ- 
ent production. . . . Charles Laugh- 
ton is making Rembrandt in England 
with the acting support of Gertrude 
Lawrence and of his wife, Elsa 
Lanchester, and is announced for 
I, Claudius and Goodbye, Mr. Chips. 

- Charlie Chaplin makes his 
first excursion since 4 Woman of 
Paris into producing pictures in 
which he does not himself appear 
with two films scheduled... . : At 
least twelve color pictures are an- 
nounced for release, as against only 
two this past season. . . . Film bi- 
ographies are on the increase, to 
judge from this array: a life of Mme. 
Curie with Irene Dunne, Marie 
Antoinette with Norma Shearer, 
Joan of Arc with Claudette Colbert, 
Danton under Max Reinhardt’s di- 
rection, Beethoven with Edward G. 
Robinson, Parne//, and others. . . . 
Musicals will include Street Girl with 
Lily Pons, Love Flight with Law- 
rence Tibbett, Desert Song, The 
Count of Luxembourg, Maytime, As 
Thousands Cheer, and films with 
Fred Astaire, Gladys Swarthout, 
Nino Martini and others... . 
Among the adaptations from novels 
are Wuthering Heights, Tom Sawyer, 
The Good Earth, Kim, Captains 
Courageous, Pride and Prejudice, 
Anthony Adverse, The Prince and 
the Pauper, Soldiers Three. . . . ! And 
among those subjects that were 
originally plays are: Romeo and Fu- 
liet, The Distaff Side, Personal Ap- 
pearance (with Mae West), Merrily 
We Roll Along, Call It a Day, Seventh 
Heaven (being remade) and Fu/ius 
Caesar (Ronald Colman as Brutus). 
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communal theatre, the first being ‘The 
Tributary Theatre in America’ (July 
issue) and the third, ‘The Soviet Theatre 
Speaks for Itself’, the September issue. 


5 ye theatre seems to have changed 
all of its habits within the last ten 
years. Not only do successful plays like 
Idiot’s Delight and Victoria Regina close 
for the summer (while the performances 
still draw standees to the doors) without 
fear of losing the happy impulse when 
they take up their careers again at the 
end of August, but the frivolous musicals 
and farce-comedies that used to pour in 
to New York playhouses with the first 
breath of spring are no longer to be seen. 
July finds only a handful of plays still on 
the boards, but — except that the stars 
and their vehicles have gone on vacation 
—there is little to distinguish the few 
summer offerings from an ordinary early 
season list. 

Instead of the long columns about 
summer farces in the city, the newspa- 
pers now carry notes concerning show- 
boats in village harbors, and keep careful 
records of the growing number of sum- 
mer theatres that present an ever better 
supply of professional players testing 
their mettle on new audiences and a new 
range of parts. There are theatre festivals 
everywhere, great and small, with and 
without an educational focus. And even 
while the American scene thus builds up 
its new hundreds of local centres of the- 
atre interest, the great foreign festivals 
grow in number and scope. 

Over four hundred American visitors 
are already scheduled for the Fourth 
Soviet Theatre Festival (September 1- 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


10), enlarged this year by the spread to 
Leningrad as well as Moscow to permit 
the participation in this Fourth Festival 
of the Marinsky Ballet Theatre, the 
Leningrad Maly Opera and a view of the 
new Theatre of Folk Art. Other features 
of the Soviet festival which are attract- 
ing special attention are the presence of 
the Georgian Rustavelli Theatre, which 
comes from Tiflis for the occasion, and 
the performances of the children’s the- 
atres. 

Another European festival, of a differ- 
ent type but of unusual interest, is the 
International Theatre Congress to be 
held in Vienna at the close of the Salz- 
burg Festival. The world’s most famous 
directors, designers, producers, conduc- 
tors, technicians and so forth, will make 
up the heart of this conference, whose 
discussion will centre on such important 
matters as the problem of international 
copyright and the formation of a world 
society of the theatre. The Vienna the- 
atres will offer, during the Congress, cy- 
cles of the best plays of the world theatre, 
but foreign participants who wish to 
produce plays, or groups performing op- 
eras or musical comedies, are offered 
theatres for their purposes under liberal 
conditions. 

One of the important features of this 
Congress is an international exhibition 
of theatre art, to be open until the end of 
October, whose organization under Josef 
Gregor assures its standard. The exhibi- 
tion, which is to be held in the Ceremo- 
nial Hall of the Nationalbibliothek and 
adjacent halls of the Imperial Palace, 
will be divided into various sections — 
historical (especially seventeenth, eight- 


AN ABILITY not merely to pro- 
duce and to reproduce but to recre- 
ate a style— in voice, movement, 
pattern — seems to be possessed by 
the French more than by any other 
nation. The latest example of this 
power is the production of Moliére’s 
L’Ecole des Femmes with which 
Louis Jouvet has followed his suc- 
cessful La guerre de Troie n’aura 
pas lieu at the Athénée. Moliére’s 
first and perhaps greatest success, 
and ever since a standby in the rep- 
ertory of the Comédie Frangaise, 
L’ Ecole des Femmes has been given, 
Philip Carr reports in the Times, a 
fresh and vital retreatment by Jou- 
vet, who has taken it as the comedy 
that it was when Moliére, the comic 
actor, wrote it. With ‘the right note 
of deliberate artificiality in the scen- 
ery’ and ‘the fantastic compromise 
between historical accuracy and 
free imagination’ in the costumes, 
Jouvet ‘emphasizes that the plane 
of reality on which the comedy 
moves is not the plane of realism.’ 
American visitors to Paris report the 
play as one of the few theatrical 
pleasures in an un-Parisian season. 
* 

JOSEF GREGOR, concerned in the 
International Theatre Congress of 
Vienna, described elsewhere on these 
pages, is reported to have con- 
tributed the librettos to two new 
operas by Richard Strauss. The sev- 
enty-two-year-old composer is said 
to have almost completed the first of 
the two works: Der Friedenstag, a 
one-act composition taking about an 
hour in performance. It is set during 
the period of the Thirty Years’ War 
and will have a musical finale called 
‘Hymn to Peace and Reconcilia- 
tion’. Daphne, the second of the two 
works, is planned to complete a 
double bill, with a tragic story based 
on the Greek legend. Dr. Gregor, as 
well as being chief librarian of the 
Nationalbibliothek of Vienna, is a 
playwright and historian. 
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SUMMER is no longer vacation 
time for dancers as for actors. The 
Bennington School of the Dance is 
in the midst of its third season, with 
the customary artists teaching and 
demonstrating: Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman (who will 
resent a new work developed dur- 
ing the session at the close of the 
festival in the middle of August), 
Martha Graham, Martha Hill and 
Hanya Holm. Miss Holm is again 
heading the summer session at Mills 
College, California, before joining 
the Bennington Colony. And some- 
how she has found time to contrib- 
ute to a new project at State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colora- 
do, where Evelyn Davis is promi- 
nently among those concerned. The 
Western Foundation of the Dance 
has started operations at Hollywood 
with Carma Lita Maracci, Warren 
Leonard, Rudolfe Abel, Lee Freeson, 
Jean Abel and Gordon Mills as 
teachers. The Perry-Mansfield Camp 
in Steamboat Springs, Col., is pre- 
senting Paul Love and Eleanor King 
as dancers. Twelve members of the 
American Ballet, which is resting 
from its first strenuous season with 
the Metropolitan Opera, have formed 
The Ballet Caravan to work on their 
own choreographic compositions 
which they plan to present through 
the summer theatres (beginning 
with performances at Bennington) 
in two evening programs. Phyllis 
and Irene Marmein are in charge of 
the dance work for the productions 
at the Mohawk Drama Festival; 
Blake Scott is directing ballet in the 
fourteenth season of opera at the 
Cincinnati Zoo; the Robin Hood 
Dell concerts in Philadelphia are, as 
usual, being augmented by dance 
performances; and the Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts in New York have 
already presented Doris Humphrey 
and Charles Weidman and on July 
30 and 31 will offer Catherine Little- 
field and the Philadelphia Ballet. 
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eenth and nineteenth century stage de- 
signs and models), a modern section, a 
section for motion pictures (with per- 
formances) and, as a final lure, a me- 
chanical theatre and puppet show under 
the direction of that greatest of puppet 
artists, Richard Teschner. 


7 Norwich Players at the Madder- 
market, Norwich, England, cele- 
brate their twenty-fifth birthday this 
year and the occasion is being marked by 
a production of Thomas Dekker’s The 
Shoemaker’s Holiday, a suitable choice in 
a city whose chief industry is shoemak- 
ing. Many English dramatists have sent 
their congratulations on the event, and 
the English Editor of THEATRE ARTS con- 
tributes this note to the program: ‘In 
the English theatre we do not, perhaps 
fortunately, look with much favor on 
awards or prizegivings. Perhaps we feel 
that Hamlet itself might not have re- 
ceived the palm in its particular genera- 
tion. No millionaire of our own time has 
yet risked his own name and the probable 
curses of posterity by endowing the best 
play of a year or decade. But there is one 
distinction that English writers for the 
stage must especially prize, and consider 
as the equivalent of any honor that 
could be so bestowed. That is a produc- 
tion of one of their plays by Nugent 
Monck at the Maddermarket Theatre of 
Norwich; and it must be the event like- 
liest to link their work with standards of 
the past and hopes for the future. I con- 
ratulate Monck most heartily on the 
twenty-fifth birthday of the playhouse 
he has directed with such devotion and 
with a great artist’s self-effacement.’ 
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THE SEA AND THE LAND 


Two aspects of an ancient culture. The djukun, a boat made of a hollow log 
and carrying an outrigger, is launched to catch sea-turtles, one of the few 
water creatures that the Balinese — not a nautical people — attempt to 
snare. The chief occupation of the Balinese is agriculture. Oxen and 
primitive plough are used to plough the rice fields. 











The Island of Bali 


The Land and the People; Society and Religion 


Zz 
_ pulse of life in Bali moves with the measured rhythm of an 


under-sea ballet, to such an extent that there seems to be a rela- 
tion between the elegant, decorative Balinese and the extravagant 
vegetation, between their simple and sensitive temperament and the 
fertile land itself. No other race gives the impression of living in such 
close touch with nature, such a complete feeling of harmony between 
the people and their surroundings. Their slender bodies are as much a 
part of the landscape as the palms and breadfruit trees, and their 
smooth skins are of the same tone as the earth and the brown rivers 
where they are continually bathing: a general scheme of greens, grays, 
browns and ochres, relieved here and there by the bright colors of their 
silks and of the tropical flowers. 

The majority of the population are handsome with splendid 
physique and with a dignified elegance of bearing in both men and 
women of all ages. From childhood the women learn to walk for miles 
carrying heavy loads on their heads; this gives them a great coordina- 
tion of movement, a poised walk and bodily fitness. Old women retain 
their strength and do not become bent hags, because they believe that, 
unless physically disabled, to admit that they are too old and feeble 
for activity would make them vulnerable to the attacks of the evil 
forces that lurk everywhere ready to pounce on weakened individuals. 
We were astonished, many times, to discover that the slender, straight 
silhouette we had admired from a distance belonged to an old lady 
with gray hair walking with ease under forty or fifty pounds of fruit 
or pottery. 

At home and at work the Balinese like to be free of excessive cloth- 
ing; ordinarily the dress of both men and women consists simply of a 
skirt (the women wear an underskirt) of Javanese batik or domestic 
hand-woven material, and a headcloth. The women wear this skirt 
wrapped tight around the hips reaching down to the feet and held at 
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the waist by a bright colored sash. A long scarf in pale pink, yellow or 
white cotton completes the costume. This scarf is generally thrown 
over one shoulder or wound around the head to keep the hair in place, 
but it also serves as a cushion for a heavy basket carried on the head, 
or to wrap over the breasts when appearing in front of a superior or 
entering the temple, because, although the Balinese are accustomed to 
go nude to the waist, it is a rule of etiquette for both men and women 
that the breasts must be covered for formal dress. This is purely a 
formula and it does not imply that it is wrong to go with uncovered 
breasts; often the cloth is only worn loosely around the waist leaving 
the torso free; but even modernized Balinese who generally wear a 
shirt or a blouse wrap the breast cloth across their chests or around 
their middles when they wish to appear properly dressed. 

For daily wear the men also wear a skirt, a single piece of batik 
reaching from the waist to a little below the knees, tied in the front and 
leaving a trailing end that falls into pleats. This skirt can be pulled up 
and tied into the most abbreviated loincloth when the men work in 
the rice fields. An indispensable part of the men’s dress is the head- 
cloth, a square piece of batik worn as a turban tied in the most amaz- 
ing variety of styles. Children generally wear only a lock of hair on 
their foreheads, but little girls learn feminine propriety by wearing a 
skirt many years before the boys. 

However simple their daily costume may be, they love to dress up, 
and for feasts they will wear as elaborate a dress as they can afford. A 
Balinese feast is a pageant that would have made Diaghilev turn green 
with envy: men in bright silks wearing krisses of gold and rubies; 
women in yellow, green, and magenta silks and brocades, crowned 
with flowers of beaten gold and carrying on their heads fantastic pyra- 
mids of fruit and flowers, the offerings to the gods. The costumes for 
their dramatic performances are as spectacular as any in our ballets; 
they wear fan-shaped diadems of fresh flowers or helmets of gold set 
with colored stones, and are wrapped from head to foot in bright col- 
ored silks to which bold designs in glittering gold leaf are applied by a 
special process in truly theatrical style. 

The character of the Balinese is in perfect accord with their ap- 
pearance; they are easy, courteous, and gentle, but they are proud and 
intense and can show strong temper if aroused. They are gay and 
witty and there is nothing that a Balinese loves more than a good joke, 
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especially if it is off-color, and even the children can make ribald puns 
that are applauded by grown-ups. It is perhaps in their mad sense of 
humor, the spirit of Rabelaisian fun with which they handle such for- 
bidding subjects as religion and death, that lies the key to their 
character. 

A Balinese village is a self-contained community, politically inde- 
pendent, a little republic ruled by a compact council of representative 
villagers, and in which everyone has equal rights and obligations. The 
independent village is called a desa, a legal, ‘complete’ village that has 
the three required temples: the civil temple (pura desa) where the main 
celebrations are held and where the dal/é agung, the council hall, is 
located; the temple of ‘origin’ (pura puseh, the ‘navel’), the ancient 
shrine of the earlier days of the community, dedicated to the symboli- 
cal patriarch-founder of the village; and the temple of the dead (pura 
dalem) out in the cemetery. 

The feudal princes have control over the desa in matters of social 
and economic organization, and as a village grew, simultaneously with 
the power of the local prince, it became divided into smaller communi- 
ties within the desa, called dandjars, quarters, or wards: cooperative 
societies of people bound to assist each other in marriages, home festi- 
vals, and especially during the expensive cremations. Every married 
man, that is every grown man, must become a member of the com- 
munity council and is morally and physically obliged to cooperate for 
the welfare of the community. A man is assisted by his neighbors in 
every task he cannot perform alone; they help him willingly and as a 
matter of duty, not expecting any reward other than the knowledge 
that, were they in his case, he would help in the same manner. In this 
way, paid labor, in the sense of boss to coolie, is reduced to a minimum 
in Bali. Since the world of a Balinese is his community, he is anxious 
to prove his worth, for his own welfare is in direct relation to his social 
behavior and his communal standing. Moral sanctions are regarded as 
stronger than mere physical punishment and no one would risk the 
dreaded punishment of exile from the village, when a man is publicly 
dishonored and declared ‘dead’ to his community. Once thrown out, 
he cannot hope to be admitted into another of the cooperative villages, 
so no misfortune could be greater to the Balinese than public disgrace. 
This makes of every village a closely unified organism in which the 
communal policy is harmony and cooperation, a system that works to 
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everybody’s advantage and that reduces the evils of our modern soci- 
ety to a minimum. 

By their ingenuity and constant activity, the Balinese have raised 
their main occupation, the cultivation of rice, to levels unsurpassed by 
other rice-growing nations. Being essentially agriculturists, they are 
not interested in navigation and trade; living the easy life of the 
tropics, they are free, comparatively prosperous and well-fed. The 
majority work the land, if not always exactly for themselves, in a 
system from which they enjoy great individual advantages, so they 
have not yet become wage-earners and have enough leisure left to 
dedicate to spiritual relaxation. This comes chiefly through the main- 
tenance of great religious festivals that fill their need for the spec- 
tacular and that serve as pretext for frequent performances of their 
remarkable theatre, developed from an inborn passion for music, 
poetry, and dancing. 

By their well-organized cooperative societies the work can be per- 
formed with a maximum of efficiency and a minimum of strain. Since 
the Balinese does not have to produce for competition, or labor under 
the whip of an overseer, he knows that it would be an unnecessary 
waste of energy to rush or strain himself to do work that can be per- 
formed more effectively by taking his time; a man toiling in the sun 
moves calmly and leisurely and stops to rest whenever he feels like it, 
or takes a dip in the river if he feels too warm. A sculptor may work for 
days and weeks shaping a stone and then one day put it aside until he 
feels like resuming the work. 

The leisurely, measured tempo of every-day Balinese activity is 
counterbalanced by feverish exhilaration at their time for play. All of 
their festivals and ceremonials have an air of dramatic excitement; 
their temple feasts last all night with violent ceremonies, people in 
trance growing hysterical, stabbing themselves with krisses or dancing 
on fire. While ordinarily they would look for the coolest and most com- 
fortable spot in which to sit, when watching a show the Balinese do 
not mind being kept up all night, pressed on all sides by eager people, 
and remain until the end at dawn knowing that they will have a good 
chance to rest on the following day. 

Strange as it seems, it is in their cremation ceremonies that the 
Balinese have their greatest fun. A cremation is an occasion for gayety 
and not for mourning since it represents the accomplishment of their 
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A TEMPLE OFFERING 


Bananas, custard-apples, oranges, palm leaves and flowers mingle to com- 
pose a kbogan to the gods. The deities are served with the essence (sari) of 
this food and ordinary people take what is left. The magic people, the many 
Balinese possessed of supernatural powers, are not allowed to touch these 
left-overs from the feast of the gods. 

























\ panorama of towers which make up 
the Mother Temple (Besakih) of Bali. 
Each tower, dedicated as the resting 
place of a different god, is called 
meru, after the word in Hindu mythol- 
ogy meaning the central mountain, 
the abode of the gods. Left, sarcophagi 
used for cremating corpses of the 
nobility and made of hollowed-out 
tree trunks in the shape of cows, 
another relic of Hinduism. The figures 
are covered with felt or velvet, richly 
polychromed and decorated in gold. 
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most sacred duty: the ceremonial burning of the corpses of their 
parents, the destruction of the last unclean tie that binds the souls of 
their dead to this earth, without which they could not attain the 
higher worlds or be free to reincarnate into a better being. 

At cremation ceremonies hundreds of people carry in a wild stam- 
pede the beautiful towers sixty feet high, solidly built of wood and 
bamboo and decorated with tinsel and expensive silks, in which the 
corpses are transported to the cremation ground. There the corpses 
are placed in great cows hewn out of tree trunks to serve as coffins and 
covered with precious materials, and cows, towers, offerings and 
ornaments are set on fire, hundreds and even thousands of dollars 
burned in one afternoon in a mad splurge of extravagance by a people 
who value the daily necessities of life in fractions of pennies. 

Typical of the love of the Balinese for spectacular festivity and dis- 
play of style are the bull races that the peasants of North Bali hold 
after the harvest. Many guests are entertained with a banquet, and 
bets are placed on the rival teams of specially trained bulls. The oxen 
are dressed in ornaments of tooled gilt leather and silk banners deco- 
rate their yokes. Enormous wooden bells, often three feet across, are 
attached to their necks. The contending teams are lined up with their 
drivers standing on the rakes to which the bulls are hitched and at a 
signal from a referee they are off with a speed one does not usually 
associate with plowing oxen. The yelling drivers on the rakes that 
glide along on the mud whip and entice the bulls to run across the field 
with an elegant gait. Their heads are raised high, forced up by the 
great thumping bells, giving them an added elegance. However fast 
they may run, the referee gives his decision not to the fastest, but to 
the team with the most stately bearing. 

It is typical of the Balinese to place style before mere speed. 


IT. Society and Religion 


ww BALINESE are one of the rare island peoples who turn their 
eyes not towards the waters but upward to the mountain tops. 
The world is to them their little Island and they are not in the least 
interested in the other countries of which they are aware: Jawa (Java) 
the rest of the world is to them. The Balinese feel the summits of the 
volcanoes that form the Island are the dwellings of the gods, the deified 
spirits of their ancestors, because there are the crater lakes and the 
sources of the rivers, the waters essential to grow the rice that makes 
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life in Bali possible. Thus the heights stand for everything that is good 


and holy and are reserved for the gods; ordinary humans live in the 
middle world, the lands between the mountains and the sea which, 
in turn, being lower than the lowest point of land, with the sharks and 
barracuda that infest the waters, and the deadly sea snakes and poi- 
sonous fish that live among the treacherous coral reefs, they consider 
as tenget, magically dangerous, the home of the evil spirits. The Balli- 
nese dread the unholy loneliness of the malarial beaches haunted by 
demons and fanged giants, the enemies of mankind. 

The entire life of the calm and sensitive Balinese — their daily 
life, social organization, their ethics, manners, art, in short, the total 
culture of the Island —is moulded by a system of traditional rules 
subordinated to religious beliefs. By this system they regulate every 
act of their lives to be in harmony with the natural forces which they 
divide eternally into pairs: male and female, the creative principle; 
right and left, high and low, the principles of place, direction, and 
rank; strong and weak, healthy and sick, clean and unclean; in general: 
Good and Evil, Life and Death. 

This conglomerate of principles has resulted in elaborate cults of 
ancestors and deities of fertility, of fire, water, earth and the sun, of 
the mountains and the sea, of gods and devils. They are the backbone 
of the Balinese religion which is generally referred to as Hinduism, but 
which is in reality too close to the earth, too animistic, to be taken as 
the same religion as that of the Hindus of India. Since earliest times 
when Bali was under the rule of the great empires that flourished in 
the golden era of Hinduistic Java, and throughout the later centuries, 
the native animist beliefs became tinged with a strong but superficial 
veneer of Hinduistic ideas. It is true that Hindu gods and Hindu prac- 
tices are constantly in evidence, but their aspect and significance dif- 
fer in Bali to such an extent from orthodox Hinduism that it is of 
extreme importance to try to understand what such a tremendous 
display of religious activity represents to the Balinese people. 

Primarily the Balinese are extremely liberal in matters of religion. 
Every time a new idea was introduced into the Island, instead of repu- 
diating it, they took it for what it was worth and if they found it inter- 
esting enough, assimilated it into their religion, since no one knew 
what power there might be in the new gods. In this manner, from all 
the sects and cults that at one time or another reached the Island, 
they selected anew the principles that best suited their own ideas and 
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accumulated a vast store of religious power. Buddha became to them 
the younger brother of Siva, and if the efforts of the Christian mis- 
sionaries who are now attempting to convert the Balinese succeed, 
it is not unlikely that in the future ‘Sanghyang Widi’, the exalted 
name that the missionaries have adopted for Jesus, will become a first 
cousin of Siva and Buddha and will enjoy offerings and a shrine where 
he can rest when he chooses to visit Bali. 

The Balinese religion is in reality a set of rules of behavior, a mode 
of life, not a sectarian Church system separate from daily life and 
under the control of a hierarchy of priests. The Brahmanic priests 
remain outsiders, aloof from the ordinary Balinese who have their own 
priests, simple people whose office is to guard and sweep the temples 
owned by the community. These temples are frequented by the an- 
cestral gods who are supposed to occupy temporarily the little empty 
shrines dedicated to them when visiting their descendants. In the 
Balinese temples there are no idols, no images of gods to be wor- 
shipped. The Balinese live with their forefathers in a great family of 
the dead and the living, and it would be absurd for them to try to 
make converts of other nationalities since the ancestors of the converts 
could not very well also be converted. Religion to the Balinese is race 
and nationality. A Balinese woman who marries a Mohammedan or a 
Christianized Balinese automatically loses the right to be called a 
Balinese. It is significant that a Balinese bride takes leave forever of 
her own family gods when she moves into her husband’s home and 
instead worships his gods from that time on. 

The religious system applied to the social life is called ‘law’ (adat), 
which they understand to mean regulations to control the supernatural 
forces by the harmonious cooperation of everyone in the community 
to strengthen the magic health of the village. Like a human being, the 
community possesses a life power that wears away naturally and must 
be replaced by the regular performance of magic acts of the ‘right’, 
the side of righteousness. This life power is seriously impaired by the 
magic of evil, that of the ‘left’, or by the polluting effect of sickness 
and death. Bestiality, incest, suicide, and temple vandalism are among 
the acts of individuals that would make the whole village sede/, or 
magically weak. The spiritual health is also undermined by the gradual 
predominance of evil forces; the demons and witches that haunt the 
village. Once a year, at the spring equinox, every community holds a 
general cleaning out of devils, driving them out of the village with 
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magical curses and rioting by the entire population. This is followed 
by a day of absolute stillness, the suspension of all life activity, from 
which the ceremony takes its name (nyepi). These evil spirits are 
easily disposed of, but the main concern of the Balinese centres in the 
propitiation of their protecting ancestors. The spirits descend to this 
earth particularly at the New Year and at the anniversaries of the 
innumerable temples, when they receive offerings and entertainment 
from the people. By these temple festivals the populace hope to entice 
the spirits to remain among them; the beauty of the offerings, the 
pleasant music, the elaborate theatrical performances aim to keep 
them from growing bored and leaving. 

Motivated by this background of religious beliefs, the Balinese 
found it necessary to establish a system of communal cooperation to 
provide for the magnificent festivals that are such an important part 
of their life. The spirit of cooperation soon extended to their personal 
and economic life and developed into a primitive agrarian commune 
in which every village is a socially and politically independent little 
republic with every citizen enjoying equal rights and obligations. 
These villages are ruled by councils of village members and officials 
who govern as representatives of the ancestral spirits. Since the land, 
source of all wealth, also belongs to the ancestors, individual ownership 
of land, in the absolute sense of the word, is not recognized, and it is 
remarkable, but typical, that the village officials govern as a duty to 
the community and without any remuneration. 

Upon the strict communal system of the Balinese natives was 
superimposed the feudal rule of their highly civilized neighbors, the 
Hindu-Javanese, who for centuries had considered Bali as their colony. 
In older times the Balinese rebelled repeatedly, but the Javanese re- 
conquered Bali time and again by the force of arms. By the fifteenth 
century the great Hindu-Javanese Empire of Madjapahit controlled 
the entire Malay Archipelago and definitely established Javanese 
rule over Bali. 

The expedition that completed the conquest was one of the last 
military displays of the Empire. Mohammedan missionaries were in- 
fluential in Java and were converting the princes who proclaimed 
themselves Sultans of their districts, repudiating allegiance to Madja- 
pahit. Soon peaceful propaganda turned into armed force; Mohammed- 
an fanatics made war on Madjapahit, which, weakened by internal 
trouble and revolts in the colonies, finally fell around the year 1478, 
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when the ruler was cursed by his chief priest with the prophecy that 
after forty days the title of Radja of Madjapahit would cease to exist. 
The king had such implicit faith in the prediction that at the expira- 
tion of that time he had himself burned alive. His son, unable to with- 
stand the Mohammedan invasion and not daring to disobey the sen- 
tence of the priest, escaped to his last remaining colony; followed by 
his court, his priests, and his artists, he crossed over into Bali, settling 
on the South coast, at the foot of the highest mountain, proclaiming 
himself the king of Bali. 

It was of extreme significance for the cultural development of Bali 
that with the entry there of the nobility and the priests of the most 
civilized race of the Eastern Islands, the cream of Javanese culture 
was preserved and has flourished practically undisturbed until today. 
The intellectuals of Java brought with them their classics and contin- 
ued to cultivate their poetry and art, so that when Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles, once British Governor of Java and Sanskrit scholar, wanted to 
write his History of Fava, he had to turn to Bali for the remains of 
what was once the great literature of Java. 

Five centuries of feudal domination by an aristocracy with an 
exaggerated obsession of caste superiority made the Balinese strongly 
conscious of rank. Today the social life of Bali is ruled by strict caste 
regulations and the princes have successfully established their su- 
periority to the common people who look up to them in awe as the 
descendants of the supreme Hindu deities they brought with them. 
Because of their divine and physical authority, the nobility still com- 
mand the respect of the population. However, where the inner affairs 
of the villages were concerned they met with insurmountable resist- 
ance and had finally to content themselves with the collection of 
tribute from the people. The common people tolerated the princes but 
even today they consider them total outsiders; there are still many 
native villages that remain entrenched against all interference from 
the noble landlords. 

The Balinese were always a cultured people. The original inhabit- 
ants had an ancient culture of the so-called primitive character which 
resulted from animistic ideas, a culture similar to that of the other 
Indonesians; but by the intelligent assimilation of the arts of the 
highly civilized Javanese aristocracy, by their sensible system of 
family and law, and by the exuberance of their character, they have 
evolved into the refined and fascinating Balinese of today. 
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The Place of the Artist 
in Balinese Life 


VERYBODY in Bali seems to be an artist. Coolies and princes, priests 
E and peasants, men and women alike, can dance, play musical 
instruments, paint or carve in wood and stone. It was often surprising 
to discover that an otherwise poor and dilapidated village harbored an 
elaborate temple, a great orchestra or a group of actors of repute. 

One of the most famous orchestras in Bali is to be found in the re- 
mote mountain village of Selat, and the finest dancers of /egong were 
in Saba, an unimportant little village hidden among the rice fields. 
Villages such as Mas, Batuan, Gelgel, are made up of families of paint- 
ers, sculptors and actors, and Sanur produces, besides priests and 
witch-doctors, fine story-tellers and dancers. In Sebatu, another 
isolated mountain village, even the children can carve little statues 
from odd bits of wood, some to be used as bottle stoppers, perches for 
birds, handles, but most often simply absurd little human figures in 
comic attitudes, strange animals, birds of their own invention, frogs, 
snakes, larvae of insects, figures without reason or purpose, simply as 
an outlet for their creative urge. In contrast to the devil-may-care 
primitive works of Sebatu are the super-refined, masterful carvings 
from Badung, Ubud, Pliatan, and especially those by the family of 
young Brahmanas from Mas who turn out intricate statues of hard 
wood, or with equal ability paint a picture, design a temple gate, or 
act and dance. 

Painting, sculpture, and playing on musical instruments are arts 
by tradition reserved to the men, but almost any woman can weave 
beautiful stuffs and it is curious that the most intriguing textiles, 
those in which the dyeing and weaving process is so complicated that 
years of labor are required to complete a scarf, are made by the women 
of Tenganan, an ancient village of 600 souls who are so conservative 
that they will not maintain connections with the rest of Bali and who 
punish with exile whoever dares to marry outside the village. 
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THE ARTIST IN BALINESE LIFE 


The main artistic activity of the women goes into the making of 
beautiful offerings for the gods. These are intricate structures of cut- 
out palm leaf, or great pyramids of fruit, flowers, rice cakes, and even 
roast chickens, arranged with splendid taste, masterpieces of design 
in which the relative form of the elements employed, their texture and 
color are taken into consideration. I have seen monuments, seven feet 
in height, made entirely of roasted pig’s meat on skewers, decorated 
with shapes cut out of the waxy fat of the pig and surmounted with 
banners and little umbrellas made of the lacy stomach tissues of the 
pig, the whole relieved by the vivid vermilion of chili peppers. Al- 
though women of all ages have always taken part in the ritual offering 
dances, in olden times only little girls became dancers and actresses; 
but today beautiful girls take part in theatrical performances, play- 
ing the parts of princesses formerly performed exclusively by female 
impersonators. 


The effervescence of artistic activity and the highly developed 
aesthetic sense of the population can perhaps be explained by a natural 
urge to express themselves, combined with the important factor of 
leisure resulting from well-organized agricultural cooperativism. How- 
ever, the most important element for the development of a popular 
culture, with primitive as well as refined characteristics, was perhaps 
the fact that the Balinese did not permit the centralization of the 
artistic knowledge in a special intellectual class. In old Balinese books 
on ethics, like the Ni#i Sastra, it is stated that a man who is ignorant 
of the writings is like a man who has lost his speech, because he shall 
have to remain silent during the conversations of other men. Further- 
more, it was a requirement for the education of every prince that he 
should know mythology, history, and poetry well enough; should 
learn painting, woodcarving, music and the making of musical instru- 
ments; and should be able to dance and to sing in Kawi, the classic 
language of literature. There is hardly a prince who does not possess a 
good number of these attributes and those who were deprived of talent 
themselves supported artists, musicians, and actors as part of their 
retinue. Ordinary people looked upon their feudal lords as models of 
conduct and they did not hesitate to imitate them, learning their 
poetry, dancing, painting and carving in order to be like them. 

Thus, not only the aristocracy can create informal beauty; a com- 
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moner may be as finished an artist as the educated nobleman, al- 
though he may be an agriculturist, a tradesman, or even a coolie. Our 
host in Bali was a prince by birth, a carpenter by profession, and a 
musician by choice, but there were others of the common class who 
were among the finest musicians of the neighborhood. Of the leaders 
of the famous orchestras of our district, one was a coolie, another a 
goldsmith, and a third was a chauffeur. 


It has often been stated that there are no words in the Balinese 
language for ‘art’ or ‘artist’. This is true but logical; Balinese art is 
not in the class of the ‘great’ arts like the Chinese, but is rather an 
informal, popular art that combines the liveliness of the ‘peasant’ arts 
with the refinement of the Hinduistic classicism of Java, but free of 
conservative prejudice and with a new vitality fired by the exuberance 
of the demoniac spirit of the tropical primitive. The Balinese peasants 
brought the aloof art of ancient Java down to earth and made it popu- 
lar property. 

The artist in Bali is essentially a craftsman and at the same time 
an amateur, casual and anonymous, who uses his talent knowing that 
no one will care to record his name for posterity. His only aim is to 
serve his community, seeing that the work is well done when he is 
called to embellish the temple of the village, or when he carves his 
neighbor’s gate in exchange for a new roof or some other similar 
service. Actors and musicians play for the feasts of the village without 
pay, and when they perform for private festivals they are lavishly en- 
tertained and banqueted instead. Foreigners have to pay a good 
amount for a performance: from § to 30 guilders according to the 
quality of the show and the modesty of the actors; but a Balinese who 
calls the village’s orchestra or a troupe of actors for a home festival 
provides special food, refreshments, sirih and cigarettes for them. If 
he pays a small amount besides, from a guilder to five, it is not con- 
sidered as remuneration but rather as a present to help the finances of 
the musical or theatrical club. Whatever money they receive goes to 
the funds of the association to cover the expenses of the feasts given 
by the club or to buy new costumes or instruments. 

The artist is regarded as a preferred member of the community, 
but since making a beautiful offering, or carving a stone temple gate, 
or making a set of masks are tasks of equal aesthetic importance, there 
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is no separate class of artists and a sculptor is simply a ‘carver’ or a 
figure maker, and the painter is a picture maker. A dancer is a /egong 
or a djanger, the names of the dances they perform. 


Nothing in Bali is made for posterity; the only stone available is a 
soft sandstone that crumbles away after a few years, and the temples 
and stone reliefs have to be renewed constantly; white ants devour the 
wooden sculptures and the humidity rots away all paper and cloth, so 
their arts have never suffered from fossilization. The Balinese are ex- 
tremely proud of their traditions, but they are also progressive and un- 
conservative and when a foreign idea strikes their fancy, they adopt 
it with great enthusiasm as their own. All sorts of influences from the 
outside, Indian, Chinese, and Javanese, have left their mark on Bali- 
nese art, but they are always translated into their own manner and 
they become strongly Balinese in the process. 

Thus the lively Balinese art is in constant change. What becomes 
the rage for a while may be suddenly abandoned and forgotten when a 
new fashion is invented; new styles in music or in the theatre, or new 
ways of making sculptures and paintings. But the traditional art also 
remains, and when the artists tire of a new idea, they go back to the 
classic forms until a new style is again invented. They are great copy- 
ists and it should not be surprising to find in a temple, as part of the 
decoration, a fat Chinese god or a.scene representing a highway hold- 
up, or a crashing plane, events unknown in Bali that can only be ex- 
plained as having been copied from some Western magazine. Once a 
young Balinese painter saw my friend Walter Spies painting yellow 
high-lights on the tips of the leaves of a jungle scene. He went home 
and made a painting that was thoroughly Balinese, but with modeling 
and high-lights until then unknown in Balinese painting. 
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Music 


The Village Orchestras 


LTHOUGH we had heard enthusiastic reports about the splendid 
music of Bali, its subtle beauty and vigor came to us as a 
revelation on our first night on the Island. It is customary to hold a 
concert of Balinese music in the hotel gardens the night that the 
weekly boat arrives from Surabaya bringing new visitors. We had 
experienced disappointments on such occasions elsewhere and we were 
fully prepared to hear another of the denatured versions of native 
entertainment usually concocted for tourists. We distrusted the 
twenty-five or thirty young men, who, nude above the waist and wear- 
ing sashes of blue silk, sat cross-legged around a square formed by im- 
pressive instruments in elaborate carved frames. 

There were brass xylophones, sets of polished brass bowls arranged 
from low to high like the notes of the scale, great bronze gongs, and 
many kinds of small cymbals. There were also two long drums 
wrapped in black and white checkered cloth. 

Quietly, as if to indicate the piece to be played, someone started to 
beat out a tune on one of the high xylophones; others joined in, gradu- 
ally increasing the volume of the playful melody and soon they were 
all playing music the like of which we had never heard. It was a pure 
music like tinkling bells, interwoven with the fast humming of the 
cymbals, onomatopoetically called éjeng-tjeng, and punctuated here 
and there by booming gongs, the whole controlled by the masterful 
leadership of the two drummers who, with the tips of their fingers, 
beat impossible rhythms on the double heads of their drums, each 
differently tuned. Suddenly, with a crash, they all struck a sonorous 
chord and stopped, all but the four boys playing on the reyong, who, 
in perfect unison and as if moved by a single impulse, beat the inverted 
brass bowls with padded sticks, ringing out rippling chords, ululating 
melodies that broke at unexpected places into resonant accents or 
rolled into fast syncopation. 

When the reyong solo was over, the rest joined in again, building 
up the themes until they reached a furious climax that faded away 
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GUSTI ALIT OKA: ORCHESTRA LEADER AND PRINCE 

Gusti, who acted as host to Miguel Covarrubias during his stay on the Island, 
has, as an important prince of Bali, an important artistic obligation to sus- 
tain in addition to his social and economic responsibilities. He is the head of 
one of the finest orchestras in Bali, that of Belaluan. The boy at the left is 
beating a wood and brass cymbal (tjeg-tjeng) in the shape of a turtle. 
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Only the poorest communities are without two or three orchestras to play 
at feasts and ceremonies. The pe/egongan orchestra from the village of Saba 
accompanies the famous /egong. The wings resting beside the elaborate 
carved piece in the centre are used in the dance. The gendér wavang orchestra, 
below, is used as.accompaniment to the shadow-play. 








MUSIC 


into the original theme, but enriched by rhapsodical ornamentation on 
the high xylophones against the measured basses and occasional rever- 
berations of the deep gongs. It was an Oriental ultra-modern Bach 
fugue, an astounding combination of bells, machinery and thunder. 

All of the pieces they played that evening were masterpieces of 
musical structure, simple, but rich and alive, violent and at the same 
time refined, having little in common with the spirit of the over- 
refined, somewhat precious music we had heard in Java. 

The performance, we found out afterwards, was given by one of the 
finest gamelans, orchestras, in the Island — the gong Belaluan, pride of 
the quarter of the town that was later to become our home. One of the 
leaders of the gong was Gusti Oka, the young prince who became our 
host. When he rented us part of his house, we went to bed every night 
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to the music of the orchestra that rehearsed only a few doors away in 
the dalé bandjar, the communal meeting hall of Belaluan. 

The ambition of every 4andjar is to own the best orchestra in the 
neighborhood. It is only very poor and neglected communities that do 
not have two or three orchestras of their own to play for their feasts 
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and ceremonies. As soon as they can afford it, after their temples are 
in good order, the most pressing need is to organize musical clubs, 
procure instruments and train musicians. Every member of the village 
association takes an equal pride and interest in the gamelan and they 
contribute gladly, with labor and even with money, to obtain the ex- 
pensive gongs and brass bars, to make and carve the frames of the 
instruments, and to secure teachers to train the musicians. Often the 
villagers own the instruments of a former orchestra that has fallen 
into neglect and have to call outside orchestras for their feasts, but 
let them be spurned by a successful modern group in a rival bandjar, 
and they will reorganize their gamelan at once — everybody helping 
with equal enthusiasm. The old instruments are retuned, new frames 
are made, and all the missing pieces are replaced. 

To organize a new musical club a community first elects a head 
man and a treasurer. The new musicians are chosen from among the 
young men of the dandjar who are directed by others with musical 
experience. It is an honor to belong to such a group, and the members 
are not paid, but themselves contribute, in whatever way they can, to 
the acquisition of the instruments. There are even, in the group, men 
who do not play, but who are content to carry the instruments from 
place to place. 

The cost of a fine set of instruments often mounts to quite a for- 
tune. The estimated value of the gong Belaluan was put at about 1500 
guilders. The actual monetary expenses were paid in installments and 
even after four years of profitable playing for the hotel, there still re- 
mained four hundred guilders unpaid. Of this apparently exaggerated 
figure a considerable part goes to buy a good set of large gongs, which 
are no longer made, and are now a rarity, and at a premium. The 
Balinese can make the brass bars of the xylophones, but the bronze 
gongs came from Java, from Semarang, where the last great maker of 
gongs lived. The richly carved frames of teakwood covered with pure 
gold leaf are also expensive. In former times it was a favorite hobby of 
the princes to form large orchestras and play in them themselves, but 
they are not quite so prosperous now and today the organizations are 
more often independent, and it is the community that owns the or- 
chestra. In Bali the orchestra consists of the set of instruments rather 
than of a group of musicians who own their instruments, as it is under- 
stood among us. In their zeal for improvement, the group of Belaluan 
went even further; fine costumes were made for the players and a 
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special house was built to store the instruments, a shed for rehearsals. 
They even undertook to finance the repairs of the little temple of the 
bandjar, a good example of the love of the Balinese for their music and 
the pride they show in their orchestras. 

When the orchestra is assembled and the musicians are sufficiently 
trained, rehearsals called by a special tom-tom (ku/ku/) are held every 
night after the work of the day is done. Although it is a requirement 
in the education of every prince to be able to play many instruments, 
the musicians are generally ordinary villagers without distinction of 
caste, and the strict rule that a man of low caste must always sit at a 
lower level than a nobleman is completely ignored; in an orchestra, at 
least as long as a performance or a rehearsal is in progress, a prince 
becomes democratic. Each musician trains a substitute, often a child, 
to take his place in case of disability; in this way a musical school is 
formed. A good musician is not satisfied to play one instrument; he 
must be able to play all equally well and must know the music of other 
types of orchestras than his own. 

The leaders are the two drummers, the best musicians of the group, 
selected by the group for their musical knowledge. It is generally the 
orchestra leaders who compose the new pieces. Of the two composers 
in Belaluan, one was a chauffeur and the other a poor neighbor of ours 
who worked occasionally carrying loads to the ships. I was told that 
I Lotring, leader of an orchestra with a great reputation (the famous 
pelegongan of Kuta, revived through the efforts of Colin McPhee), 
spoke and thought of nothing but gamelans and music, and it was said 
that he dreamed his compositions. I Lotring is the author of a master- 
piece of rhythm called gambangan. New compositions are elaborated 
gradually by the leader through criticism and suggestions from other 
orchestra members. 

Rehearsals often last for a period of months before a new piece has 
been rounded out enough to be played publicly. Modifications and 
improvements are made during the course of a rehearsal; often a 
drummer stops the rehearsal, walks over to one of the high xylo- 
phones, and plays his suggestion for a change. The group either ap- 
proves or rejects the proposal and there are no outbursts of artistic 
temperament. 

The Balinese do not write down their music; I asked if it was not 
difficult to memorize such long and intricate compositions and was 
told that ‘When the piece has been rehearsed long enough, so that 
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it has once entered into a man’s liver, he plays it without thinking.’ 

Often the group was visited by the leaders of famous orchestras 
from other villages who were invited as guests of the community to 
teach new compositions. The leaders of the gong Ringdikit from North 
Bali came to Belaluan to exchange pieces: while they taught the dy- 
namic and revolutionary style of the North, they learned the classical 
pieces of the South. The musicians of Belaluan on the other hand went 
to other villages to break-in new organizations and were always lav- 
ishly entertained. Once in our village we witnessed a contest between 
two famous gongs; the rival orchestras were installed at either end of a 
large shed specially built for the occasion. A great crowd surrounded 
them. In the middle sat an impressive jury made up of the local 
princes and Pungawas. The orchestras in turn played their best com- 
positions while the audience remained silent. At the end, the jurors 
went into deliberation and awarded the decision to the rival gamelan 
who had come all the way from the district of Tabanan. 

Despite the fact that there is no trace of Occidental influence in 
the music of Bali, even those who hear it for the first time are carried 
away by it. Musicians who have gone to Bali have become ardent ad- 
mirers of Balinese music. Walter Spies was the first to take an interest 
in it and to write transcriptions, Leopold Stokowski wanted to bring 
a Balinese orchestra to America, and Colin McPhee has spent years in 
Bali compiling material and writing down the music. However, the 
laws of Balinese music are different from those of the West. There is in 
Balinese music a unified range of sonorities tending towards one 
sound; with the exception of certain bamboo instruments, an inci- 
dental bamboo flute, or a single string violin, all of the instruments 
are metals struck with mallets; there is a general tone color of metallic 
percussions; tinkling, acid sonorities that can be clashing and violent 
or soft and delicate, but are never sweet and plaintive. Their musical 
phraseology is simpler, more confined within a margin of sobriety, 
than our expansive and unrestrained music. 

The Balinese have developed their music to the point of having a 
special type of orchestra for every purpose, each differing from the 
others in sonority, in the instruments composing it, in the pieces 
played and even in scale. (The Balinese scale, with certain exceptions, 
consists of five notes named from low to high: ding, dong, deng, dung, 
dang, corresponding to our E, F, G, B, C.) The ‘concert’ orchestra is 
entirely different from the one used for feasts, cremations and proces- 
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sions. The same holds true even for the music employed for the vari- 
ous styles of plays and dances; the orchestra for marionette shadow 
plays is radically different from the one used for the dances of young 
girls, which is again different from that used for heroic plays. The 
general tone of Balinese music does not produce the nervous shock on 
Westerners such as the more ‘Oriental’ Chinese or Indian music does. 
Balinese music is readily acceptable to Western ears perhaps because 
their compositions are performed by large musical ensembles in 
polyphonic harmonies and rhythms which are in a way reminiscent of 
our symphonic music. 


Supplementary Notes on Balinese Music and Instruments 


IN A general way, a Balinese composition is divided into four parts: a 
light solo to introduce the piece (geginaman); an introductory theme (pen- 
gunkab); and a rhapsodical finale in which the motives are developed (pen- 
getjet). The melodies are classified by types according to their character: the 
fluid, delicate motives (memanisan) ; the playful love themes (pengipuk),a sort 
of ‘allegretto’ or ‘scherzo’; the strong melodies for masculine dances (bapang 
and gilak), and the violent war music (datel or kalé). Besides these generic 
distinctions, the pieces have names of their own such as ‘the roll of the 
waves’, ‘langkwas flower’, and so forth. 

The basic instruments of Balinese orchestras can be roughly divided into 
the following groups: 1 — Xylophones of various size and pitch; the higher 
ones of nine notes (gangsa djongkok) that play themes and variations; those 
of five notes in lower key to play basses (gangsa gantung, tjalung, yublag and 
djegogan); and the gender, with ten or thirteen notes which are played with 
both hands. The others are played with one mallet held in the right hand 
while the sound is stopped with the fingers of the left. 2 — The suspended 
gongs (gong, kumpur, kemong) to play deep accents. There is also the reyong 
and trompong, sets of thirteen and ten bells respectively, which are shaped 
like the gongs, but which are arranged in a frame in progressive scale. 
Themes and chords are played on these instruments. 3 — Drums (kendang) 
to lead the orchestra, mark the rhythm and underline the accents. They come 
always in pairs, a ‘male’ and a smaller ‘female’. The drums are wrapped in 
black and white checkered cloth to insulate them against evil vibrations. 
4 — Accessory percussions; a small gong (kemp/i) held on the lap and beaten 
with a stick, sets of cymbals (¢jeng-tjeng) to beat fast rhythms, and various 
sorts of bells and small metal tubes (kemanak) to produce incidental tinkling 
sounds. Besides these, there are other instruments such as the bamboo flute 
(suling), and the one-string violin (rebab) which are used mainly as a lead 
for the melody. The flute is often a solo instrument. They do not form an 
essential part of the orchestra. 

The gong kebiyar, to which the orchestra of Belaluan belongs, is the large 
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modern ‘concert’ orchestra par excellence, where the art of ensemble play- 
ing, the colorful orchestration, and vitality of the music shows to best ad- 
vantage. Music played by the kediyar consists for the most part of new com- 
positions based on older pieces, in free variation. The style of the South is 
more conservative and delicate than that of the North, which is loud, syn- 
copated and with revolutionary tendencies. Among the most famous gongs, 
during my stay in Bali, were the gong pangkung from Tabanan, those of 
Belaluan, Peliatan and Selat in the South; and those of Menyali, Runuh, 
Busungbiu and Ringdikit in the North. The kediyar is obviously a modern 
form of the gong gedé, the old-fashioned grand orchestra indispensable to 
temple feasts where they play throughout the night. The melodies of the 
gong gedé have an even, loud stateliness, without the delicate modulations 
of the kebiyar. In the old-fashioned gong the drums are beaten energetically 
with a stick and the hand while large cymbals clash loudly throughout the 
piece. The srompong, which does not appear in the kebiyar, plays the leading 
melody. A forerunner of the gong gedé is the gong /uang or berong, an almost 
forgotten, archaic orchestra using a scale of seven notes. The only one which 
to my knowledge still exists is in the village of Krobdkan in Badung, where it 
plays occasionally. 

The pelegongan, the accompaniment for the famous /egong, the archetype 
of the delicate, feminine dances, is a large ensemble playing music regarded as 
fine and classical by the Balinese. The style of the pelegongan is basic for a 
great deal of the music and some of the finest standard compositions belong 
to it. It is used also in the tjalonarang, djauk, barong, and other dancesof a 
similar character. 

There is another type of orchestra, the pejogedan, which has the same 
tonal style as the pe/egongan but much simpler, and in which all the sounding 
keys are made of bamboo slats placed over bamboo resonators. A large, 
deep-toned bamboo key replaces the gong (kumpur). (Used to accompany 
the light djogéd and gandrung dances, described elsewhere.) This orchestra 
and the archaic gambang are the only ones in which every sounding key is 
not made of metal. An ancestor of the pelegongan type of orchestra may per- 
haps be the ancient semar pegulingan, which appears sometimes at temple 
feasts. The scale of this orchestra resembles that of the pelegongan but it 
may have seven as well as five notes. 

The gendér wayang is an orchestra composed of four gendér (two in North 
Bali) to accompany the semi-ritual shadow plays (wayang kulit). The gendér 
is of great importance not only for the fine quality of its music but because 
it is prescribed for practically all home ceremonials, even in the daytime and 
without the marionette performance. It appears to be simple but it is sup- 
posed to be the most difficult to master. Its music is perhaps the most refined 
and delicate with liquid shades and suspended tempos. The gender is played 
something like a piano; that is, the themes and harmonies are executed in 
one instrument with both hands. Its scale is different from the others. 

The angklung, the most frequently played, is a very ancient portable 
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orchestra used to create excitement and for marching. It has no dancing ac- 
companiment of any sort. The fact that its scale is restricted to four notes is 
a sign of its antiquity. The angk/ung takes its name from a curious instru- 
ment still found in West Java that consists of lengths of bamboo arranged 
loosely on a frame so that when shaken they produce a certain chord. Colin 
McPhee located an angk/ung orchestra with a complete set of these strange 
instruments in the old village of Tjulik in East Bali where it is still played. 
Ancient Javanese records mention that the amgk/ung was used in war and to 
precede the ruler to announce his arrival. 

Other archaic orchestras still in existence in Bali are the se/unding, that 
has great iron keys, and the gambang already mentioned, played only at cre- 
mations in Badung and in Bangli. The keys of the gambang are all made of 
bamboo with the exception of one instrument that has metal keys. A stately 
melody is played on the metal instrument against an exciting, war-like back- 
ground played on the bamboos. The Balinese say that it is very difficult to 
learn the gambang because the performer must think of poetical texts 
(kidung) to learn the themes. The poems suggest the melody, and the meas- 
ure and punctuation serve as guide to the rhythm and pauses, so the player 
thinks of words as he plays. That the gambang is not exclusively Balinese is 
shown by the fact that there are reliefs in the East-Javanese ruin of Tjandi 
Panataran depicting gambangs. 


Flute Player 
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A Focus of Balinese Life 


0 FEAST is complete in Bali without music and elaborate dra- 
N matic and dance performances; no one could dream of getting 
married, or holding a cremation, or even celebrating a child’s birth- 
day, without engaging troupes of dancers and actors to entertain the 
guests and the neighbors. During the anniversary feasts of the temples 
there are always dances that last throughout the night and may even 
continue for days, a different type of show every afternoon and night. 
At the great feast of Taman Badung, the death-temple of Den Pasar, 
there were shows every night for an entire month. 

The Balinese love night life and it was rare when after ten at night 
someone did not come to us with news of a show somewhere, or when 
we did not hear distant music in the village. We became such enthusi- 
astic theatregoers that we had, sometimes, to make a point of staying 
home to catch up with lost sleep. Even the tired peasant who works 
all day in the fields does not mind staying up at night to watch a show, 
and the little children who invariably make up the front rows of the 
audience remain there until dawn for the end, occasionally huddled 
together taking naps, but wide awake for the exciting episodes of the 
play. 

Next to having good orchestras, a fine group of dancers is an al- 
most organic need for the spiritual and physical life of the community; 
besides the passion they show for their music and dancing and the im- 
portant part these play in the ritual, to have a skilful and famous 
group of dancers brings pride and social prestige to the village ward, 
the dandjar. The young men of today are fond of football games, but 
all other attempts to introduce foreign amusements have failed in Bali. 
The rare movie shows in the two large towns are patronized almost 
exclusively by the foreign population, and not even the rich princes 
like phonographs, although there are excellent records of Balinese mu- 
sic. I do not know anyone who has a radio. 

Balinese dancing is essentially for exhibition; dancing to entertain 
an audience and for display of skill, a stage of development that be- 
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LLEGONG. The finest exponents of the /egong, archetype of the delicate and 
feminine dance, perform under the waringin (banyan tree) in the village of 
Saba. Below, two young dancers of Kuta selicanee the /egong. The flower on 
the child’s forehead dangles from a single hair. 
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MEN AND MASKS. Ancient residents of the village of Sanur, famed for its 
stories and witchcraft. The white-haired man is a noted impersonator of 
Rangda, the witch. Below, giant puppets for the darong landong: raksasa, a 
conception close to that of the western wild man; and a prince. The figures, 
ten feet high, are manipulated by men concealed within them. 
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longs to an advanced civilization, but that in Bali goes hand in hand 
with the ritual-magic dances characteristic of primitive peoples. Thus 
the survival of the primitive in a developed society, a characteristic of 
everything Balinese, shows itself in the dancing as well as in the gen- 
eral mode of life. In the religious dances the community amuses itself 
at the same time that it tries to propitiate the gods and ward off evil 
spirits. There are even violent self-sacrificial dances in which the per- 
formers in a trance simulate self-torture with knives or walk on fire to 
appease the blood-thirsty evil spirits and to show their supernatural 
powers. 

The Balinese attribute a divine origin to music and dancing. It is 
said that Batara Guru, the Supreme Teacher, invented the first in- 
struments and that Indra, the Lord of the Heavens, originated danc- 
ing when he created the incomparably beautiful dedari, the nymphs of 
heaven, to dance for the pleasure of the gods. In the Ardjuna Wiwaha 
it is mentioned that the seven principal dedari were made from a 
precious stone that was split into seven parts. Before dancing for the 
assembled gods, the nymphs, the legend says, walked three times 
around them in the usual respectful manner; the gods became love- 
sick, and since their dignity prevented them from turning around, 
Indra sprung many eyes and Brahma developed four faces. 

Balinese dancing was, perhaps, originally restricted to the ritual, 
but the religious dance has become more and more theatrical; charac- 
ters that were once frightful demons are now tamed to perform for the 
amusement of the crowd. There are, however, still many purely reli- 
gious or magical dances; local priests (pemangku, kabayan, and so 
forth) of the old communities still dance solemnly at temple feasts, in 
front of the altars, holding incense burners, even going into a trance 
and walking in fire. Only in Bali have I seen wrinkled old women with 
white hair dancing to amuse the gods, splendidly unashamed of what 
would be normally the attribute of youth. At temple feasts they per- 
form the mendét and the redjang, two dances mainly for ‘aged’ women 
— married women — with offerings of food to the visiting deities. 

Although there are dances of a purely demonstrative type that 
interpret the music, dancing in Bali cannot be considered as an art 
separate from the theatre. In fact, the arts of the theatre are so closely 
allied that there is no word in Balinese meaning ‘theatre’. No Bali- 
nese would think of separating a show into its component parts or, on 
the other hand, think a show complete that did not contain music and 
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dancing. They divide their theatre rather according to the style of the 
story which in turn dictates its music and the style of its technique. 
So, for example, the stories of the Ramayana take the shadow, or 
wayang wong form, the historical plays are the ¢openg, and love stories 
the ardja, and so forth. The following are the most important Balinese 


dances and plays: 


LEGONG 


D7AUK 


TYALONARANG 


BARONG 


DYOGED 


MENDET 
and REDJANG 
SANGHYANG 


WAYANG KULIT 


WAYANG WONG 


BARIS 


TOPENG 
KEBIYAR 


GAMBUH 


ARDIA 


BARONG LANDONG 


DYANGER 


KETYAK 


Music: full pelegongan orchestra. Dance-pantomime by two or 
three young girls playing Lasem and Semaradhana stories. 

Pelegongan orchestra. Dance-pantomime by male masked actors. 
Dances in the /egong technique, with any story. Masks do not repre- 
sent special characters. Characteristic headdress. 

Pelegongan with large flutes. A great exorcising drama of the story 
of Rangda Tjalonarang with dialogue, singing and dancing. 

Pelegongan (called debarongan in this case). A dance-pantomime 
of the adventures of a fantastic, holy animal, ending usually in a 
wild kriss dance (rebong, mgurek) by men in trance. Also an exorcism. 

Pedjogédan, an orchestra of the pelegongan type but made of 
bamboo. A purely demonstrative, flirtatious dance without a story. 
Called gandrung when performed by a boy in girl’s clothes. 

Orchestra: semar pegulingan or pelegongan. Two offering dances 
performed by elderly women and priests during temple feasts. 

Music: songs by a chorus of men and women. An exorcising 
trance dance of the /egong style performed by little girl-mediums. 

Orchestra: gendér wayang. Shadow plays by puppets. Stories of the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana and others. A story-teller chants recita- 
tive. 

Gendér wayang with drums and other percussions. Ramayana 
episodes by masked actors dancing and singing in classic Kawi. 

Gong. Ritual war dances with spears (daris gedé), There is a mod- 
ernized version (saris pendét) in which heroic plays are performed 
in dance-pantomime with incidental dialogue and singing. 

Gong. Masked actors playing local historical plays (4adad), mostly 
pantomime but with dialogue by the comic characters. 

Gong kebiyar. A modern dance purely demonstrative in character, 
performed by a boy dancer who interprets musical moods. 

Gamelan gambuh; flutes, violin and percussions. The classic tech- 
nique for dramatic performances. Stories of the Malat with much 
singing. Other plays of a similar character are the éantri, tjupak, 
basur, and parwa, 

Gamelan ardja; flutes and percussions. The ardja is a modernized 
gambuh playing romantic stories like Tjandra Lasan, Salya, Sida- 
paksa, Galolikuh, and Chinese tales like Sampik and Tuan Wei. 

Gamelan baiel; flutes and gongs. Giant puppets of a religious 
character, playing humorous stories, the adventures of an old woman 
(djero luh) and a black giant (djero gedé). 

Gamelan djanger; flute, gongs and drums. A modern musical 
comedy with many foreign elements, performed by boys and girls. 

Large groups of men singing in chorus, moving and dancing to the 
rhythm of the music. Occasionally performing episodes of plays. 
Derived from the sanghyang and djanger. 


All these forms will be described later, divided for easier recogni- 
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tion according to our custom under the headings of ‘dance’, ‘plays’, 
‘opera’, and so forth, by their most characteristic features. 

Like music, dancing has developed to a standard of technical per- 
fection that makes of it a difficult science requiring years of special 
physical training and practice. Although strict rules are followed and 
the structure of the dance is made up entirely of traditional gestures 
that leave no room for improvisation or individualistic styles, there is 
a certain margin of freedom allowed for the dancer. Sound and gesture 
become one, definite movements ruled by the most rigid discipline. 
The excellence of a performer does not depend only on his skill, but 
also on his personality, his emotional intensity and the expressiveness 
of his features. Only clowns (4ebanyolan) have no special technique 
and no program. Personality and the spirit of surprise is expected of 
them. 

Obviously there is Javanese influence discernible in the Balinese 
school of dancing, but they have drifted so far apart in spirit and in 
social function that they have little in common today. In Bali dancing 
is still a living popular art, while in Java, where dance of the higher 
order was dying until rescued in recent years by the Sultans, today it 
is only in the high courts of the Javanese princes that fine dancing can 
be seen. In Java the fine dancer is a specialist attached to the court, 
often the princes themselves; in Bali he is an ordinary villager with 
talent and skill who performs for the prestige of his community and 
for the entertainment of his neighbors. 

The Balinese have constantly injected new life into their theatre, 
in contrast to the Javanese who, perhaps because of Mohammedan 
influence, have allowed the art to come to a stand-still so that their 
acting suggests imitation of the movements of their archaic marionette 
shows (wayang purwa). The Javanese actor cannot express emotion 
except by the most conventional gestures and his face remains fixed 
and mask-like. The Balinese act in an exactly opposite manner. They 
are gay, exuberant, and are fond of grand gestures and slapstick 
comedy. Javanese masks are stylized, with long sharp noses and slit 
eyes that eliminate all sense of the realism frowned upon by Islamism. 
The Balinese make masks of amazing expressiveness, often realistic in 
character, studies of standard types. I have seen a masked play with 
masterfully carved masks that were caricatures of Chinese, Arabs and 
Europeans. 

A theatrical group is organized by the villagers into a society along 
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the same lines as a musical club. Contributions of money are made, in- 
struments procured, and musicians trained. The future dancers are 
selected from the boys and girls of the community, taking into con- 
sideration their pleasing personal appearance, their physical fitness, 
and their potential talent for a particular dance. For that most typical 
of Balinese dances, the /egong, for example, the little girls chosen 
should be from five to eight years of age, and if they can be found to 
look alike, it is taken for granted that they will make a very fine 
legong. 

When the dancers are assembled, a teacher is called to train them. 
He is generally a former great dancer or an orchestra leader who 
knows the dance to the last detail. The most elementary routines are 
taught at first, repeated until the dance has ‘gone into the pupil’. The 
teacher is often assisted by his more accomplished pupils, slightly 
older dancers from other villages. The method of training consists in 
guiding the movements of the pupil, leading them energetically by the 
wrists until by sheer repetition the pupils acquire the ‘feeling’ of the 
gesture and can do the movements by themselves. At the beginning 
the teacher chants the tunes, but formal rehearsals with the full or- 
chestra are held later. 

The teacher works tirelessly for weeks and months at a time and it 
is typical of Bali that he is not necessarily paid for his efforts. If he 
receives a monetary reward for his work, it is insignificant and is 
meant rather as expense money while in a strange community. In- 
stead of a fee he is lavishly feasted and treated as an honored guest. If 
his home is in another village, he is lodged in the dandjar where he 
teaches and at the end of every rehearsal is presented with trays of 
Chinese cakes, coffee, cigarettes and betel-nut. It is not unusual for a 
famous teacher like Ida Bagus Boda of Den Pasar to be called to give 
the finishing touches to a well-trained group. The various styles of 
teaching are so definite that it is not difficult for a Balinese connois- 
seur to guess the teacher of a given /egong. 

Physical training plays an important part in the dancer’s educa- 
tion; while the pupil learns the elemental sequence of the dance, the 
basic steps, and general movements of the arms, he exercises regularly 
to acquire suppleness of every muscle and control over each member 
until his body becomes practically double-jointed. The legs, however, 
are used with a minimum of importance in the dance, except for loco- 
motion, and in certain sitting dances like the kediyar are not used at 
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There is a definite sequence in the arts of Bali, with the 
mature artist undertaking to train the young and the young 
in turn teaching the beginner. This is so prevalent a pri actice 
that the teacher is a highly regarded personage and instruc- 
tion is valued almost as highly as performance. Here an ex- 
perienced legong dancer of Kapal comes to train a young 
legong in the v ill: age of Belaluan. Surrounded by an interested 
audience is Ida Bagus Boda, celebrated /egong teacher. 

















LEGONG 


The most famous Balinese dance as performed in the 
village of Saba. The servant (tjondong), a definite figure 
in the pattern of the dance and a soloist during the intro- 
duction, is about to hand fans to the dancers. At the right 
she is enacting a part of the old story, impersonating 
(by donning a pair of golden wings) the crow that caused 
the death of Lasem, the king w ho kidn: aps the Princess 
Rangkesari and is killed in battle with her father. 
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all. It is said that such movements are 
possible only because of the extreme 
youth of the dancers. It is true that 
a legong dancer retires at twelve or 
thirteen, or perhaps continues in 
another typeof dance, and that a fully 
grown girl is often considered too big 
todance, but there are old women who 
are fine dancers and a good ‘baris’ 
performer is usually a man past mid- 
dle-age. A solo dance often lasts more 
than an hour, and even children can 
dance incessantly for long periods of o 
time without showing traces of ex- 
haustion. This resistanceoften amazes Legong costume if 

the traveler but the Balinese explain 

that the dancer is unconscious of the real work and falls into a sort of 
self-induced trance where only the rhythm of the dance exists, and 
the dancer then moves in a world where fatigue is unknown. Legong 
dancers are very popular in the community; they are looked upon 
as people out of the ordinary and are exempt from heavy work. 
They have many suitors and a prince frequently marries a /egong 
dancer as soon as she becomes of age. 

When a society has enough money for costumes and the dancers 
are ready to make a public appearance, the village association, on an 
auspicious day, gives an inauguration festival (m’laspasin). The cos- 
tumes are blessed before they can be worn for the first time, and the 
group makes offerings to launch the new organization successfully. 
An actor, a dancer, or a story-teller undergoes the same ceremony 
(mawinten), by which a priest or magician adds power to his soul. In 
the case of a dancer the ceremony is a magic purification and beauti- 
fication in which a priest with the stem of a flower inscribes magic 
syllables on the face, head, tongue, and members of the future dancer 
to make him attractive to the eyes of his public. 

It is not only on this occasion that dancers pray for success; before 
every performance they make small offerings to the deities of the 
dance, Dewa Pergina, and to the nymphs of heaven, the dedari Su- 
praba and Tilotama. In the temple ‘Mertasari’ in Semawang (near 
Sanur) there is a small stone shrine shaped like a dancing helmet 
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(gelunggan) and often /egong dancers go there to deposit offerings. 
Once a year, a day (sumpak wayang) is dedicated to the theatre, when 
all theatrical accessories, the costumes, masks, and marionettes as 
well as musical instruments, receive offerings, perhaps to restore their 
original effectiveness. On this day theatrical organizations all over the 
Island give feasts, but no performance of any kind is permitted. There 
is also a day when literary manuscripts receive offerings; the day is 
dedicated to Saraswati, goddess of learning, science and literature, 
when no one may read. 

The size of the crowd is the only indication of whether a perform- 
ance is successful or not. The Balinese do not applaud, or show their 
appreciation of a performer in any other way. This seeming lack of 
encouragement does not influence the enthusiasm for the art and it is 
my impression that the dance and the theatre of today are even more 
developed than in the past. Judging from old reports, it seems that 
there are more performances, the shows are more elaborate and varied, 
and there are many new styles besides the jealously preserved classic 
theatre. There is hardly a village that does not have some sort of danc- 
ing organization and even the fact that the old custom of exempting 
actors and musicians from payment of taxes has been abolished by the 
Government has not diminished interest in dancing and acting. There 
is not even the incentive of commercial gain for the individual; the 
small amounts received at private festivals go to the society’s fund for 
new costumes, new instruments, and for the communal feasts. 


The Legong 
A THE archetype of the delicate and feminine, the /egong is the finest 
of Balinese dances. Connoisseurs discuss the comparative excel- 
lence of various /egongs as intensely as we discuss our dancers, and I 
have heard solemn arguments among princes as to whether the group 
of Bedulu was finer than that of Saba or the school of Sukawati supe- 
rior to that of Badung. 

The /egong is performed at feasts, generally in the late afternoon 
when the heat of the day has subsided. At the first rumor that there is 
going to be a /egong in the central square or, if it is at a private feast, 
in the middle of the street, the crowd begins to gather. Women and 
children come first to secure the best places, crowding around a long, 
rectangular space left free for the dance. The dancing space is often 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE LEGONG 











ILEGONG. A characteristic gesture in the dance, which yet is identical with 
an attitude in the sanghyang trance dances. The headdress is the same as 
that worn by the girl on page $75: gold and flowers and, below it, hollow 
earplugs of beaten gold. The costume is silk with actual gold leaf appliques. 

















THE DANCE 


decorated with a canopy of palm-leaf streamers or shaded by an awning 
of black, red and white cloth, the tail of one of the giant kites. On one 
end of the ‘stage’ the orchestra entertains the gradually growing 
crowd with preludes until it is time for the show to begin. 

Three little dancers, with an air of infinite boredom, sit on mats in 
front of the orchestra. They are dressed from head to foot in silks over- 
laid with glittering gold leaf (prada) and on their heads they wear 
great helmets of gold ornamented with rows of fresh frangipani blos- 
soms. Enormous earplugs of gold, an inch in diameter, pierce their 
prematurely distended ear-lobes. Their melancholy little faces are 
heavily powdered, and they wear a white dot (priasan), the mark of 
beauty in dancers, painted between the eyebrows, which are shaved 
and reshaped with black paint. 

The rich costume of the two principal dancers, the /egongs, consists 
of a wrapped skirt, a tight-sleeved vest, from which hangs a long nar- 
row apron, and yards of strong cloth cut in a narrow strip that binds 
their torsos mercilessly from the breast to the hips. This is in turn cov- 
ered by another sash of gilt cloth. The tight, corset-like binding gives 
line to the dancers’ bodies and supports their backs. The costume is 
completed by a stiff short vest of tooled and gilt leather worn over the 
shoulders, a collar set with colored stones and little mirrors, a silver 
belt, and scarfs and ornaments of tooled leather hanging from each 
hip. The little girl who sits between the /egongs, the tjondong, their 
attendant, is dressed in simpler clothes. 

When a large enough crowd has assembled, the orchestra begins 
the dance music and the tjondong gets up lazily and stands in the mid- 
dle of the dancing space. Suddenly, at an accent from the orchestra, as 
if pierced by an electric current, she strikes an intense pose: with her 
bare feet flat on the ground, her knees flexed, she begins a lively dance, 
moving briskly, winding in and out of a circle, with an arm rigidly out- 
stretched, fingers tense and trembling, and her eyes staring into space. 
At each accent of the music the whole body of the tjondong jerks; she 
stamps her foot, which quivers faster and faster, the vibration spread- 
ing to her thigh and up her hips until her entire body shakes so vio- 
lently that the flowers of her headdress fly in all directions. The gradu- 
ally growing spell breaks off unexpectedly and the girl glides with swift 
side steps, first to the right, then to the left, swaying from her flexible 
waist while her arms break into sharp patterns at the wrists and el- 
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bows. Without stopping, she picks up two fans that lie on the mat and 
continues dancing with one in each hand, in an elegant winding stride. 

At a cue from the music, the two other girls straighten up and be- 
gin to dance with their hands, neck and eyes, still kneeling on the mat. 
Then they rise and dance with the ¢jondong, forming intricate patterns 
with six arms and thirty fingers until the musical theme ends; the 
tjondong hands a fan to each of the /egongs and retires into the back- 
ground. 

The orchestra plays a more vigorous melody and the /egongs dance 
again, with the opened fans fluttering at such a speed that their out- 
line is lost like the wings of a humming bird flying suspended in space. 
The two dancers seem the double image of one, so much alike are their 
movements, their necks snap from side to side in such perfect accord, 
synchronized in double time to the flashes of their eyes. The most ab- 
solute discipline controls their sharp, accurate movements. Each mo- 
tion follows the last in perfect rhythmic sequence, technical perfection 
transformed into beauty and style. At times the music becomes play- 
ful and delicate, the two girls come together, bringing their faces close 
to each other and delicately ‘rubbing noses’ (garas), following this 
by a flutter of the shoulders, a thrill of pleasure. This represents a love 
scene, a kiss, done to a special musical theme (pengipuk). 

After a pause the orchestra plays the Lasem theme and the actual 
play begins. The story is based on an episode from the Ma/at, the 
Balinese Thousand and One Nights, in which Princess Rangkesari is 
stolen by the arrogant king Lasem, her despised suitor, while he is 
waging war against her father. Rangkesari spurns Lasem’s advances 
even after he promises to give up the war if she will yield to him. He 
threatens to kill her father, but still she will not submit. Enraged, the 
king goes to carry out his threat, but during the battle that ensues, a 
black bird flies in front of him, a bad omen, and Lasem is killed. 

The dancers enact the various characters of the story that every- 
one in the audience knows by heart. The acting of the /egong is ab- 
stract pantomime with such stylized action and economy of gesture 
that it becomes merely a danced interpretation of the literary text, 
which is recited by a dalang, a story-teller, who chants tl. episodes 
and dialogues while the dance is in progress. 

The dancer who plays Lasem enters, followed by Rangkesari (the 
two /egongs). Lasem, tugging at her skirt, tries to force the princess, 
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BARIS TEKOK DJAGO 


The daris, typifying the strong elegance of the male and con- 
trasting with the /egong as the representative feminine dance, is 
performed by middle-aged men who have undergone rigorous 
training to perfect the difficult art. A daris actor appears at the 
right. The daris tekok djago is a particularly magic form of 
baris prescri ibed for cremations, in which the participants dress 
in magic black and white checkered cloth. 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE BARIS: DRAWINGS BY COVARRUBIAS 




















THE DANCE 


but she strikes him with her fan. This is repeated until Lasem grows 
impatient and, after a struggle, retires enraged. The princess is left 
alone weeping, wiping her tears with the edge of her apron and slap- 
ping her thigh with a fan, a gesture of grief. As the girl kneels, Lasem 
reappears, angry and defiant, on his way to continue the war against 
Rangkesari’s father; the closed fan becomes a kriss which he points 
threateningly at his imaginary enemy. In the following episode the at- 
tendant, the tjondong, puts on her arms a pair of golden wings made of 
leather, to portray the unlucky crow; she dances sitting on the ground, 
fluttering her wings with lightning speed, advancing on her knees with 
birdlike leaps and beating the earth angrily with her wings. Lasem 
hesitates for a moment at sight of the ominous bird, but goes on with 
his kriss drawn; the bird dashes at him, obstructing his progress and 
hampering him in the battle. The dramatic end of the episode is left 
to the imagination and the three little girls end with a relaxed dance of 
farewell. The performance has lasted well over an hour and at the end 
the girls appear perfectly calm, unfatigued after their strenuous dance. 
From the treatment of the story, conventional dance formulas to 
represent actions and emotions explained by a story-teller, one could 
deduce that the /egong is an elaboration of the archaic shadow plays, 
the wayang kulit. It hints at an attempt by human beings to perform 
dramatic stories like those played by marionettes, as is perhaps the 
case of the Javanese wayang wong — ‘human wayang’ — or actors 
that play in the wayang style. It is interesting to note that while the 
old records speak of other forms of Balinese theatre, no mention is 
made of the /egong, which may not, after all, be an ancient dance. 


A very popular dance that seems related to the /egong is the djogéd, 
performed by a girl in a variation of the /egong costume and in the 
traditional /egong steps. The dance is considered erotic by the Balinese 
because the girl entices men from the audience by ‘making eyes’ at 
them during the course of the dance. The man invited must dance with 
her in postures that represent a love game of approach and refusal 
(nibing), in which the man tries to come near enough to the girl’s face 
to catch her perfume and feel the warmth of her skin, the Balinese 
form of a kiss. As the audience becomes worked up, other men ‘cut in’ 
and dance with her. I have seen performances of djogéd that had an 
intoxicating effect on the crowd, especially in the more decadent form 
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Abuang at Tenganan \ called gandrung, when it isa boy in 
mm girl’s clothes who performs. Fights 
CC5 among the men of the audience at 
C3 
{ ) fj gandrung dances are not unheard 
: y of, a procedure which is extremely 
he un-Balinese. The djogéd could 
= easily be a modernized, decadent 


version of the ancient mating 

dance still to be found in the vil- 

lage of Tenganan, stronghold of 

native tradition. There, once a 

V/ | , year, a dance called abuang is 

ened performed in which the unmarried 

girls of the village appear dressed 

in their best, wearing gold flower 

headdresses (reminiscent of the paper scallops that decorate the back 

of the djogéd headdress) and meet bachelor boys who posture with the 

girl of their preference in a short dance in which the gestures make 
one think of a chaste and restrained djogéd. 

But there is still another dance, undeniably of ancient origin, that 
is even more closely related to the /egong: the sanghyang dedari 
(to be described later), a magic dance in which the little girls 
dressed in /egong costumes go 
into a trance, supposedly to be 
possessed by the spirits of the 
heavenly nymphs, to bring luck 
and magic protection to the 
village through their perform- 
ance. The steps of the sanghyang 
are exactly the same as those of 
the /egong and it is disconcerting 
and eerie tolearn thatat notime 
have the little girls received 
dance training, and that when 
in a trance they are able to per- 
form the difficult steps that take 
months and even years of prac- 
tice for an ordinary /egong. 
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THE DANCE 
The Baris 

A’ INDISPENSABLE part of the ritual feasts of the old villages is the 

baris gedé, a stately war dance in which ten or twelve middle- 
aged warriors with their heads covered with flowers, wearing magic 
scarfs, and carrying long spears tipped with peacock feathers, dance 
in double line, grimacing and striking heroic poses until the music be- 
comes violent, when they enact a sham battle with their black and 
silver spears. 

No dance in the world can be more manly than the daris. Just as 
the /egong is the representative feminine dance, so the daris typifies the 
strong elegance of the male and is the source of material for all mascu- 
line dances. When the first turkey came to Bali, the Balinese immedi- 
ately named it siap daris, the ‘baris bird’. Remaining essentially a war 
dance, the style of the ritual Jaris was later adapted to the perform- 
ance of heroic plays in the daris pendét, in which individual dancers 
play the military heroes, using dramatic dialogues to accompany 
their movement. 

Every well-educated prince must be able to dance the daris when 
he enters middle-age, having undergone a rigorous training to obtain 
the necessary skill and flexibility. To be in trim to dance daris, one 
must be able to sit on one’s heels keeping the knees spread wide apart 
in line with the body. A good dancer of Saris, besides a finished physi- 
cal training and an expressive face, must also have a cultivated, sono- 
rous voice. It is essential that an actor with a ‘fine’ face, who plays 
youthful heroes, has a high-pitched voice, while an actor who plays 
‘strong’, rough characters should have a deep, resonant voice to match 
the qualities of his face. A good dancer of Saris, according to Balinese 
standards, is rare. We never tired of watching the princes Dewa Gedé 
Rake of Batuan and Gusti Ngurah Regog of Tegaltama when they 
acted together. 

The music for the daris, played by a gamelan gong, consists of strik- 
ing standard melodies with contrasting interludes that indicate the 
steps and the moods portrayed by the dancer. Every part of his body, 
from his toes to the tips of his fingers, is in action during the dance. 
Every muscle of his face is controlled at will to render the storm of 
passions expressed by the quick-tempered warrior; expressions of ad- 
miration and wonder at an invisible magic world all around him, sur- 
prise and rage at imaginary enemies, pleasure, tenderness and love. 
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But as the music grows more violent, the dancer becomes more and 
more tense, raising himself on his toes until he gives the impression of 
growing in height, his eyes seem ready to jump from their sockets, his 
whole body trembles, making the flowers of his headdress shake vio- 
lently. So raised on his toes and with his whole body at high nervous 
tension, he slaps his thigh and points an accusing finger at his enemy, 
as with wild yells of ‘Wah!’, ‘adoh, adoh!’, he draws his kriss and 
struts aggressively towards his foe who comes forward at the same 
moment; before they meet, the dancers stop defiantly, cursing each 
other, and when the clash comes, with tiger-like grace, they perform a 
stylized duel to music, in which the routing of one of the characters 


indicates the end of the dance. 

[ — The ritual daris gedé, baris tumbak, has an exorcising character and is invariably danced 
at important cremations and in the feasts of the un-Javanized villages. It appears to be native 
to Bali. There is a particularly magic daris called daris tekok djago, in which the dancers are 
dressed in magic black and white checkered cloth (pol/ém) and gringsing scarfs, that is pre- 
scribed for cremations in Badung, but in Sanur there is a group that dances in all-white 


clothes. 

The characteristic part of the daris costume is the headdress with its high triangle of white 
cloth (udeng-udengan) worn at the back of the head, and a diadem of fresh tjempaka flowers 
in the front, set in wires and arranged in rows, ending in spirals at each side of the head. The 
dancer of baris pendét wears skin-tight trousers (dja/ér) and a little coat with tight sleeves 
(kwatjf). Over his breast a scarf (umpa/) is tied, and from it hang many narrow strips (/elant- 
jar) of cloth overlaid with gold leaf, giving the dancer the aspect of an enormous gilt cabbage. 
On his back he wears a kriss with gold handle. The word daris means ‘in line’, ‘ military 


formation ’,] 


The Kebiyar 

| ecru is not encouraged in the essentially communal Bali- 

nese society, but from time to time the genius of an artist breaks 
through the conventional mould and emerges as a powerful personal 
influence. Some years ago a young man of humble birth startled South 
Bali with a new dance which combined the rugged manliness of the 
heroic dances (daris) with the delicacy of the /egong. Its novelty con- 
sisted in the fact that the dancer never raised himself from the ground, 
moving only from the waist up, giving greater emphasis to the move- 
ments of the torso, arms and hands,€and focussing attention on the 
dancer’s facial expression. In using,his body like a sensitive musical 
instrument, the young dancer interpreted even the most delicate 
moods of the Island’s finest orchestra, the gong Pangkung of Tabanan. 
Eventually he joined the gong Belaluan and his fame spread to the 
foreign visitors on the Island. The name of Mario became as well 
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MARIO: ORIGINATOR AND EXPONENT OF THE KEBIYAR 





























KEBIYAR. Mario’s best pupil, a young Balinese already adept in the 
kebiyar. Combining the manliness of the darts with the delicacy of the /egong, 
the kebiyar requires the dancer to remain steadily in a sitting posture, moving 
only from the waist up and using elaborate movements and expressions. 
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known to the world traveler as that of Mei Lan Fang, Shan Kar, or 
Escudero. 

At the regular weekly concerts of the Belaluan gong given at the 
hotel, Mario sat cross-legged in the centre of a square formed by the 
instruments of the orchestra. He was dressed in a long piece of brocade 
wrapped around his waist like a skirt with one end trailing on the 
ground, and a sash of gilt cloth bound his torso. Jasmine and tjempaka 
flowers were stuck in his small turban, and over his left ear he wore a 
trembling great hibiscus of hammered gold mounted on springs. In his 
right hand he held a brocade fan. He sat there motionless, in concen- 
trated intensity, until at a signal from the drummers, the orchestra 
struck a sudden crashing chord. Mario straightened like a startled 
cobra, tense and nervous, holding the fan over his head as if to shade 
his eyes. The opening theme was fast and furious, and Mario began to 
dance, waving his fan energetically, darting glances from side to side as 
if at an imaginary enemy. The tempo increased to a frantic climax 
broken suddenly by a melodious solo on the reyong. Mario relaxed and 
danced delicately, his expression softened and his movements became 
languid. With half-closed eyes he swayed from left to right, his elbows 
almost touching the mat, fanning himself or deftly arranging the flow- 
ers on his headdress with quivering fingers. The xylophones introduced 
the main theme; Mario flung his train to one side and hopped on his 
crossed legs around the square, bobbing up and down. In a coquettish 
mood he paused in front of the musicians, a smile on his face and his 
head jerking from side to side, finally centring his attention on the 
leading drummer, who, captivated by the infectious rhythm, beat his 
drum, furiously swaying and shaking to Mario’s movements. Through- 
out the dance there were sharp contrasts, changing moods that fol- 
lowed the music, alternating ‘strong’ motives with amorous, playful 
ones, the dancer wriggling like a trained cobra, swaying in a way that 
recalled the dance of a praying mantis to fascinate its prey, or stiffen- 
ing with commanding elegance. 

We became great admirers of Mario and never missed his Friday 
performance. We even bought picture postcards of him which we 
tacked on the wall. One day a serious young man with a flower over his 
ear and his pink shirt-tails out came to the house to see Gusti, the 
orchestra leader and our host. He bowed politely and sat down to 
wait. After a short while I went into the house and found Gusti’s old 
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aunt trying eagerly to say something to me in Balinese which in those 
days we had not learned to understand. She repeated the phrase over 
and over, each time pointing first to the postcard on the wall, then to 
the verandah, until it dawned on me that our visitor was the dancer 
Mario. After that we became close friends and when he came from 
Tabanan he spent a good deal of his time with us. One day Mario did 
not come; somebody said he was very ill, so we went to Tabanan and 
brought him to the Dutch doctor in Den Pasar. The doctor forbade 
him to dance and he was ordered to the hospital. Twice he ran away 
to Tabanan because he missed his wife and also because he would not 
drink milk. We went again to Tabanan and brought her along and ar- 
rangements were made so she could stay at the hospital to take care of 
Mario and so that he could have duédur, rice porridge, instead of milk. 
After leaving Bali we had word occasionally that he had not improved 
and had been sent to a specialist in Java. Mario never danced again. 
On our return to Bali two years later, he was still in a Surabaya hos- 
pital and although some months later he came back, partly cured, he 
was unable ever to dance again and is now teaching dancing in 
Tabanan. 

Interest in kebiyar waned after Mario’s illness. To dance the kedi- 
yar it is necessary to have what the Balinese call a ‘good’ face, ex- 
pressive and mobile, and to possess elegance, intensity and personal 
magnetism, besides highly finished technical training. Mario had 
great musical knowledge and one of his specialties was to play the 
trompong while he danced, twirling the sticks in his fingers and moving 
with great agility along the scale of inverted brass bowls. The kediyar 
was very popular during Mario’s time, especially among the men. It 
was frequently performed as an interpretation of kekawin, epic poems 
chanted in the archaic language by expert story-tellers, while Mario 
translated into movement the episodes of the poems with that curious 
detachment of pure rhythm and abstract gesture so typically Balinese. 
Good dancers of kebiyar are rare today; of Mario’s pupils, only one, 
I Gusti Rake, also of Tabanan, has inherited Mario’s intensity and 
style and he is becoming as famous as Mario once was. 
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The Shadow-Play 


Mysticism and Slapstick 


— poetry and the drama were born in Bali with the introduc- 
tion of the great epics of the Hindus, the famous Ramayana and 
Mahabharata. They came by way of Java as propaganda for the an- 
cient Hindus and as part of their religious teachings. The semi-divine 
protagonists of the poems, the princes Rama and Ardjuna, gods re- 
incarnated to save the world, soon captured the popular imagination 
with their romantic adventures and their fantastic wars against evil. 
They not only became the idols, the heroes, models of conduct for the 
Balinese, but were accepted as the ancestors and ideal of the race. 

The early religious teachers of Java rewrote the great Indian works 
into the local literary language, the Kawi, archaic Javanese in which 
nine out of every ten words are Sanskrit. The rich and flowery Kawi is 
today the classical language of poetry (kawi means poet) used by 
Balinese intellectuals, who have continued to practise it, keeping it as 
alive as it was in Java during the golden age of Hinduism before it fell 
into neglect at the advent of Islamism. It was not without reason that 
Raffles wrote in his History of Fava — ‘the ancient mythological 
poems are preserved in Bali in more correct form than in Java.’ 

The poems are written in stanzas based on the Sanskrit metre 
(sloka) which the Balinese have developed into as many as forty-seven 
different poetical measures that are particularly well suited to singing. 
These are given out to the masses by story-tellers who chant the Kawi 
texts while an interpreter explains them in ordinary Balinese. The peo- 
ple soon learned the Kawi poems by heart, although they donot under- 
stand the actual words and chant them purely for the sake of their 
musical metre. Today even boys of the common classes gather at 
night for hours to sing in Kawi, though the meaning of the songs may 
be obscure to them. Musical accompaniments were eventually added 
to the epic songs and story-telling developed into a fine art in the form 
called kekawin, in which a large orchestra plays interludes between 
the episodes and dialogues recited and translated by two story-tellers. 

The episodes from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata remain 
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the most important literary works that the Balinese have appropriated 
for their own literature and they have influenced the theatre to a great 
extent. But there are countless other stories, Javanese, native, even 
Chinese, that make the bulk of the literature of Bali, now being 
compiled by the Kawi scholars of Bali, Java, and Holland. 

Out of an ancient shamanistic performance in which the ancestors 
were brought to this world in the form of shadows to communicate 
with their descendants, came the wayang kulit, the shadow-plays; a 
performance by marionettes (wayang) that cast their shadows on a 
screen and are manipulated by a mystic story-teller, the da/ang. In 
olden times the wayang may have represented the forefathers and the 
dalang the priest, but in all probability the Hindu teachers of early 
times took advantage of this form of expression to propagandize reli- 
gion and adapted the stories of Hindu mythology into dramatic per- 
formances for the masses, illustrating the episodes of the life of Rama 
and Ardjuna with marionettes. As the popularity of the wayang grew, 
it became stylized theatre with a moral lesson, but it has never lost its 
mystic function. A performance of wayang is prescribed in ceremonials 
at important stages of the life of the Balinese like children’s anniver- 
saries, the coming of age of girls, teeth-filings, marriages, cremations 
and temple feasts. The wayang may be performed in the daytime, 
without a screen and without an audience but with a specified story, 
as magic support to the ceremony. Hardly a night goes by when 
the fluid music of the wayang cannot be heard somewhere. The fan- 
tastic adventures of the little leather puppets have a powerful hold on 
the imagination of young and old alike, who seem to prefer a wayang 
show to the more spectacular performance by human beings. 

Travelers watching a shadow-play become bored after a short time 
and cannot understand why the great crowds sit listening with pro- 
found attention to the plays that do not end till dawn. But to the 
Balinese the wayang is more than vague shadows on a screen. It is the 
medium for their classic poetry, for their ribald humor, and, most im- 
portant of all, it is the greatest factor in the spiritual education of the 
masses. In a performance given by an inspired story-teller, there pre- 
vails the curious mixture of mysticism and of slapstick humor that the 
Balinese love so. Every object and every move of the marionettes has 
a symbolical significance aside from the purely entertaining aspect of 
the show. The da/ang is an artist and a great spiritual teacher. Years 
of training, a thorough knowledge of the stories and of their moral 
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value, are required of a good dalang. His popularity depends on his 


inspiration, his humor, and his ability to handle the marionettes while 
he improvises comic dialogues. But his reputation also depends on 
his sakti, his magic power. He is invariably the star of the show. 

Before the dalang can perform publicly, he must be ordained by a 
priest in the mawinten ceremony, when mystic syllables are inscribed 
on his tongue with the stem of a tjempaka flower dipped in honey. 
Then he can perform the magic tja/onarang and may wear the knot 
(prutjut) worn on the hair by priests. 

There are no announcements made when a wayang show is to take 
place. Somehow the rumor spreads from person to person and there is 
a crowd even before the da/ang arrives. By the time he begins to 
stretch his screen, a great mob has gathered, sitting quietly on the 
ground, giving no signs of impatience at the customary endless wait 
for the play to begin. It seems as if they deliberately waited until mid- 
night to start, timing the show to end at dawn. Women and children 
sit in the front ranks facing the screen, the men are divided between 
the last rows and ‘backstage’, the side of the screen where the dalang 
sits, where they can watch the actual puppets. In Java it is a rule that 
the men look at the puppets, while the women see only the shadows. 

The screen (ke/ir) is a piece of white cloth stretched on a wooden 
frame and lit by a primitive oil lamp (damar) that hangs directly 
above the dalang’s head. The shadows are thrown on this screen by 
means of the lamp. At the foot of the screen is a section of the soft 
trunk of a banana tree where the supports of the marionettes are stuck 
to hold them in position when they are not in motion. The da/ang sits 
cross-legged next to a long, coffin-shaped wooden chest where he keeps 
his puppets. In back of the da/ang is the orchestra, the gendér wayang, 
four xylophones, each played by a musician. Between the toes of his 
right foot, the dalang holds a piece of horn, a hammer, with which he 
knocks out rhythms on the wooden chest, indications to the orchestra. 

When everything is ready, at the tock-tock of the dalang’s toe- 
hammer, the orchestra begins to play the delicate, watery music of the 
wayang, rich tone colors and suspended tempos like bells and fountains 
playing a Debussian melody. A strange shadow appears suddenly on 
the screen. It is a leaf-shaped silhouette in which the trunk, branches 
and leaves of a tree can be distinguished. There are various theories 
as to its significance; it may represent a mountain, a forest, the Tree of 
Life, or the gate to the Supernatural, but in Bali it is simply called 
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kayon, a tree, or babad, the story. The mysterious shadow sways in 
circles and waves to the compass of the music, its trembling shape dis- 
torted and thrown in and out of focus by the flicker- 
ing flame of the lamp, until it stops and is fixed mo- 
tionless in the middle of the screen. Whatever mystic 
significance the kayon may once have had, it is now 
only the link that connects the various parts of the 
play; standing still in the centre of the screen it indi- 
cates the beginning and the end; by its motions or by 
the angle at which it is set it may show the mood of 
the scene to follow or represent wind, fire, water. 

When the kayon is removed, the da/ang brings the 
marionettes out of the chest, one by one, and taking 
his time to introduce the characters. The shadows of 
each puppet are fixed on the screen by sticking the 
ends of their supports into the banana stem. On the right the 
dalang places the good and noble characters: the gods, kings, princes, 
princesses and their attendants. On the left the evil characters are 
lined up: giants, demons, witches, and the villains of the play in gen- 
eral. The puppets are lacy silhouettes in profile, delicately cut out of 
buffalo parchment and beautifully painted. They are handled by three 
long supports of horn or bamboo, one for the body and one for each 
arm. Only their arms are jointed and their acting is reduced to rhyth- 
mical arm gestures while the da/ang recites their lines. In Bali, but not 
in Java, some comic characters can move the lower jaw. 

The puppets are then removed, leaving the screen empty, and the 
play begins. It may be the episode from the Ramayana in which the 
divine prince Rama tries to rescue Sita, his beloved bride, from the 
clutches of the giant Rawana, the raksasa king, a monster of wicked- 
ness and lechery. Here Rama is assisted by a great army of monkeys in 
terrific battles in which ‘they discharged so many arrows that they 
could not see each other any more.’ Millions of monkeys and raksasas 
alike are slain before Rawana is killed and Sita rescued. The most pic- 
turesque hero of the war is the monkey-general, Hanuman, who per- 
forms miraculous feats of agility and strength, as, for instance, his 
famous leap across the ocean to Rawana’s island to discover where 
Sita is held. When Hanuman is sent to bring healing herbs from the 
forest he is unable to recognize the magic plants, and, angered, tears 
out the entire mountain top and brings it back with him. 





Delam 
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Or the episode represented may come from the Mahabharata. 
Then the plot deals with the feud between two rival princely houses: 
the Pandawas, five brothers who are models of virtue 
(the mystic Yudistira, Bhima, an uncouth warrior 
and powerful magician, the romantic lover Ardjuna, 
and Nakula and Sahadewa), against their hundred 
cousins, the jealous and treacherous Korawas headed 
by the unprincipled Duryodana. The Korawas, 
through trickery and intrigue, succeed in ousting the 
Pandawas from their kingdom and banishing them 
into the forest for twelve years. During their exile, 
the princes acquire the magic strength to wage the 
Great War against the evil Korawas, who are finally 
exterminated after a battle so fierce that it makes 
‘the rivers stand still, the sun pale, and the mountains tremble’. 

The symbolical struggle between absolute virtue against absolute 
evil is the backbone and the characteristic of the Hinduistic literature 
of Bali. Each character is sharply defined; he is either a fiend or a hero. 
But the figures of Hindu origin have always remained aloof and eso- 
teric to the Balinese who have provided the wayang with more inter- 
esting and amusing characters of their own. 

These are the parekan, the servants or attendants of the principals. 
On the side of truth and righteousness are Twalen and his son Merdak, 
while Delam and Sangut are the retainers of the ‘left’, the villains. 
Twalen is a ponderous black monster with a pot-belly, a great wit, and 
a magic air about him. He is the really intelligent character of the 
wayang, who by his resourcefulness and knowledge of the occult saves 
every situation and makes the hero appear as the conqueror of every 
combat. His rival, the wild-eyed, stiff-mustachioed red monster 
Delam, with his little legs and enormous mouth, assisted by his San- 
gut, is a well-matched foe for Twalen. They fight constantly by magic 
means, by words, or by action in bawdy slapstick clowning; the pup- 
pets are banged together as the da/ang improvises riotous dialogues, 
keeping the audience in hysterics. But in the end Twalen always wins, 
the triumph of the magic of the ‘right’ over the ‘left’. 

The fascinating parekan are the favorites of the people and it can 
be said that the whole show is a pretext for their mad fun-making. 
Twalen and Delam, and their Javanese equivalents, are unknown in 
the original Hindu epics; they are undoubtedly native characters, per- 
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haps ancient deities degraded to the ranks of retainers of the Hindu 
hero-gods, reshaped by the adapters of the stories into ridiculous, 
clumsy monsters of ill manners to establish their relation to the Hindu 
gods. With its elaborate magic, religious significance, its undiminished 
popularity, and as the probable ancestor of the Balinese theatre, the 
wayang remains the most important form of Balinese entertainment. 


The Classic Drama 


Kings and Warriors 


ONSERVATIVE BALINESE, fond of the classic literature in the fine 
(; old language, like to watch archaic dramas with long dialogues in 
Kawi and with a great deal of singing. There are various styles of 
classic plays, each with its own technique, and with especial stories 
and costumes. For instance, episodes from the Ramayana are played 
only in wayang wong style (perhaps a development from the shadow- 
plays) in which masked actors in elaborate costumes enact the strug- 
gle between Rama and Rawana, while the rowdy monkeys play tricks 
on each other and the clowns Twalen and Delam provide hilarious 
comedy. The music for the wayang wong is, like that for the shadow- 
plays, mellow and delicate, played by the same gendérs augmented by 
drums and gongs to provide dramatic accents. The human wayang is 
not, however, as popular today as the shadow wayang, and is rarely 
played. 

The romantic and heroic adventures of Pandji, the native Ardjuna, 
the dashing young prince of the Malat stories, are played in the gam- 
buh, the ancestor of the Balinese opera. The gambuh is played by mid- 
dle-aged actors who play kings and prime ministers, singing and chant- 
ing long Kawi recitatives to the accompaniment of great bamboo 
flutes or a one-stringed violin, and drums and cymbals. The style of 
singing gamduh is curiously dissonant and archaic, with great con- 
trasts of deep voices mingled with high falsettos, whines and loud cries 
that grow into a jumbled chorus at the exciting moments of the play. 
There are other classic plays, more or less in the style of the gamduh, 
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WAYANG KULIT 


A performance of the shadow-play, an ancient and ever- popular Balinese 
entertainment, is caught on hand-made paper by the pen of a Balinese 
artist. In the background i is a shed, housing the screen on which the action 
is unfolded by puppets manipulate d by a mystic story-teller. The orchestra, 
offering musical accompaniment to the tale told by the dalang and his 
figures, sits in the centre. In the foreground is a not especially attentive 

audience. Art in Bali has never been used for personal glory and has there- 
fore remained anonymous, but Covarrubias reveals the identity of this 
artist as Ida Bagus Madé Nadera, a youthful native. 











Soichi Sunami 





COVARRUBIAS’ impression of a make-up artist preparing the dancers 
for performance, and his conception of the ardja, romantic Balinese opera 
enacted in the late moonlight. The noble prince is instructing his prime- 
minister, the patih, an exaggerated clown characterization. 
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but with their own stories, such as the éantri, tjupak, and so forth. 


The Topeng 


er most popular afternoon (matinee) entertainment, especially 
with the more serious type of men, is the sopeng, a masked play 
dealing with the exploits of local kings and warriors, episodes of the 
wars and intrigues of Balinese history (4abad). Two or three actors, 
usually aged men, play all the parts and impersonate all sorts of char- 
acters with great skill, from the half-witted servants and petulant 
prime ministers, to the heroic kings and cultured young princes. It was 
like magic to see an old man transform himself into a graceful young 
prince simply by putting on a mask and dancing with delicacy, only to 
come out again a few seconds later as a rash and truculent warrior, or 
again as a lisping and idiotic clown. 

There is a curious variety of topeng, the padjegan, played by a sin- 
gle actor who impersonates all the characters. For this, the usual cur- 
tained booth for the actors’ changes is erected at one end of the 
‘stage’, while the orchestra plays at the other end. The actor sits inside 
the booth, already in costume but not yet wearing a mask; there he 
prays, making an offering to the characters about to be played. He 
lights a stick of incense, dedicates the small offering he has brought 
with him, and decapitates a small chicken, spilling the blood on the 
ground. The gamelan begins to play. The masks are arranged in the 
required order on a basket, each wrapped in a piece of cloth. The actor 
takes the first mask, puts it on, still wrapped, holding it with his teeth 
by a wooden knob, or a leather strap, fixed to the back of the mask. 
Before uncovering it, he stiffens and seems to go into a sort of trance, 
‘to enter into the character’, making dancing gestures with his head 
and hands. Suddenly he tears off the cloth, gets up, and after dancing 
for a short while behind the curtain, makes his appearance. This is 
done for each character, and each mask is carefully wrapped and put 
away after it is used. This is not for showmanship since it is always 
done inside the booth and out of sight of the public. 

As the play develops, the various characters are introduced, start- 
ing with the usual clowns, the servants of the prime ministers of the 
kings involved. 

Only the clowns speak in sopeng performances and they wear half- 
masks that leave the mouth free, while the finer characters use pan- 
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tomime. The absurd clowns are clumsy, with stiff wild hair and bulbous 
noses: one is a shy little man with eyes bulging, who lisps and moves 




















Actors in the Topeng 


with bird-like gestures, the other is a coarse character with terrifying 
hollow eyes, large holes in his mask, through which the actor’s own 
eyes can be seen. He has an unkempt moustache and a monstrous 
hare-lip. After them appear the refined old men with red faces and 
masses of white hair, high-tempered prime ministers, and young 
princes with smiling, delicate white features. The personality of each 
character is sharply defined, with peculiar mannerisms expressed in 
stylized acting and through extremely realistic masks. 

But the curious part of the performance comes at the close. Chil- 
dren in the front ranks begin to show alarm and, when the play is about 
to end, some get up and leave. The game/an plays a special melody and 
the curtains part again. This time the pengedjokan appears; he wears 
the white mask of a grinning old man with protruding teeth, a mys- 
terious smile, friendly and terrifying at the same time. He shakes con- 
stantly with laughter and shows a large roll of kepeng, pennies, with 
which he tries to lure the children, who all run as if for their lives. He 
goes after them, chasing them far into the road and, if he captures one, 
carries him back to the dancing place and gives the money to his 
frightened victim. I asked repeatedly for the significance of this curi- 
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ous character but I never received a satisfactory explanation. The 
pengedjokan’s other names are Djero Dalam Pegek and Djero Dalam 
Truna (¢runa: bachelor) perhaps derived from some authentic charac- 
ter, a bachelor king of legend who liked children, but frightened them 
because of his appearance. To be a bachelor after middle-age is con- 
sidered abnormal in Bali. The mask is very holy, or rather has magic 
power, and no one would dream of selling it. In general a good set of 
topeng masks is a treasure since only the best of sculptors can make 
them. Learned Balinese havea high regard for the sopeng as an art. 


The Balinese Opera: The Ardja 
—- by a good ardja ensemble is a social event in the 


village. It is at ardja shows that young people meet and love af- 
fairs are started, helped by the romantic atmosphere of the love stories 
and the late hours. The performance never begins before midnight and 
the villagers wait patiently, gossiping, flirting, listening to music or 
munching peanuts until the actors have eaten their interminable din- 
ner and are finally dressed. 

The play begins with the appearance of the sjondong, the female at- 
tendant of the puéri, the eternal princess. The part of the ¢jondong is 
usually played by a middle-aged, homely, male actor dressed as a girl 
who walks in an effeminate way, singing praises to his mistress and 
begging her to come out. She is finally persuaded; the curtains of the 
little booth at the end of the dancing space part and the much-her- 
alded beauty appears. In progressive ardjas she may be a young girl 
dressed in gold and with a great flower headdress, but generally beau- 
tiful young girls cannot sing very well and in ‘good’ ardjas the part is 
played by a male actor famous for his high falsetto. Slowly the two 
work their way across the stage, dancing and posturing, the servant 
occasionally kneeling before the princess, all the while singing and 
talking in high, wailing voices. After this, they go ‘off-stage’ simply by 
sitting on a mat in front of the orchestra. 

Deep hollow laughter is heard from behind the curtain, followed by 
a song announcing the patih, the prime minister of the great prince, the 
hero of the play. The patih draws back the curtains and after what 
seem like unsuccessful attempts to come out, he finally emerges, very 
impressive and sure of his importance. He struts and grins, singing his 
own praises, laughing pompously. His abused and browbeaten 
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younger brother, Kertalah, comes out meekly after him. He is a pitiful 
little figure dressed in an old football sweater and what look like the 
old clothes of the patih. Instead of a gold kriss, he carries a stick or 
some sort of agricultural implement. His face is crossed with dabs of 
white paint over his nose and upper lip to indicate that he is a clown. 
They hold long dialogues, giving hints of the story to follow. The patih 
in his hollow, pretentious manner postures and struts like a turkey; 
Kertalah lisps or stutters. They joke about topical and local matters, 
much in the style of circus clowns, with the patih playing ‘straight’ 
and acting as foil for the clown. They are the favorites of the crowd 
and every time an off-color joke is made, it is the women and children 
who laugh the loudest, while the men blush. 

Finally it is time for the prince, the ratu, to appear: the patih re- 
cites his praises and with clasped hands begs him to enter. He de- 
scribes the prince’s beauty as contrasted to his own ugliness and 
flatters him, in a manner very different from his former attitude, with 
a long string of titles, in standard phrases such as: ‘I am so happy to 
be the patih of such a prince, ha, ha, ha! Come out, Excellency, the 
road is clear, please come out, I wait for my Master!’ 

The prince appears glittering with gold and tinsel, singing in kawi, 
dancing in the refined style. The patih and Kertalah follow every one 
of his gestures in awe, trying to imitate them but succeeding only in a 
burlesque. By now it is about three in the morning and time for the 
story to begin. The ardja stories are romantic episodes of memorable 
love affairs of princes and princesses, generally full of fantastic situa- 
tions and with a distinct erotic flavor. The distinguished characters 
speak and sing in kawi, which is translated into common Balinese by 
the comedians for the benefit of the unscholarly crowd. The comedy is 
incredibly funny and rough slapstick, sprinkled with all sorts of bawdy 
jokes. 

A typical ardja story is the famous Ardjuna Wiwaha, one of the 
great kawi classics, a masterpiece of romantic poetry, but when played 
in the ardja, it becomes a mixture of love story and rough-house. The 
favorite episode of the Balinese is the one in which Ardjuna, in deep 
meditation on a mountain top, seeks to obtain a divine weapon with 
which to vanquish the demon, Detya Wata Kewatja, who had insulted 
the gods by demanding that the most beautiful of the dedari, the 
nymph Supraba, be given to him in marriage. The long penance of 
Ardjuna worried the gods, who decided to send the most beautiful 
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dedari to bring him out of his abstraction so that he might help them to 
make war against the demon. The nymphs found him in a deep trance 
and all immediately fell in love with him. They displayed their charms 
and employed every artifice to attract his attention, but they could not 
break his penance. 

In the play Ardjuna sits with closed eyes and hands clasped in an 
attitude of prayer while his patih and Kertalah make poor attempts at 
meditation. Two beautiful girls appear; they are Supraba and Tilo- 
tama, the nymphs, who dance in front of him, embracing and kissing 
Ardjuna who remains unmoved, while the clowns appear indignant at 
his indifference. The dedari go away broken-hearted, when suddenly a 
blood-curdling roar is heard off-stage. The clowns are paralyzed with 
fear. A monster with the head of a wild pig leaps into the arena. He is 
Mang Mang Murka, the patih of Detya Wata Kewatja. Ardjuna 
shows signs of coming to life as the clowns run madly about trying to 
find a place to hide and getting caught unexpectedly in the path of the 
monster. Ardjuna wakes, takes his magic bow and kills the hog with a 
symbolical arrow given him by the gods. 

Besides the classics, there are popular new plays such as Sampik 
and Tuan Wei, adaptations of Chinese love stories that started in 1924 
as bastard performances with actors in European clothes playing on 
mandolins. Eventually these stories became thoroughly Balinese and 
were incorporated in the ardja. 


The Djanger 

A INEVITABLE sight for the newly arrived tourist every Saturday 

morning was the djanger. Under the hanging roots of a great 
waringin, or banyan tree, in the central square of the village, sat a 
dozen boys and a dozen girls in groups of six, forming a square, the 
girls facing the girls, the boys opposite each other; a dance master, the 
daag, sat in the centre. The boys wore blue sashes and red hibiscus 
over their ears; the girls had great fan-shaped headdresses of flowers 
and were wrapped in gilt cloth from the armpits to the feet. The boys 
shouted and shook while the girls sang with baby voices, flinging their 
hands and flashing their eyes. After a while, a girl appeared dressed as 
a prince, singing and posturing, quarreling with a wild-looking bird, an 
actor with a frightful mask, wings and a bright colored tail. The show 
ended with the death of the bird, shot by an arrow of the prince. Half 
of the tourists looked on, while the other half snapped pictures furi- 
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ously. The performance was picturesque and justified the fee, but some- 
how it did not ring true. Despite the fact that the elaborate show was 
held on the open road, it attracted only a few children and the dancers 
seemed bored and indifferent. 

On our first night in Bali, strolling on the outskirts of Den Pasar, 
we heard again the same syncopated, persistent beat of drums and 
gongs we had heard in the morning. Following the sound, we came 
upon a great crowd watching a show, and after a good deal of pushing, 
we managed to make our way to the front rows. There were the 
dancers of the morning but it was the djanger for the Balinese. Instead 
of tourists comfortably seated on folding chairs, the nude torsos of a 
great mob of eager people pressed us on all sides until we could not 
move a hand and were nearly suffocated by the constant blast of 
human breath, overpowered with heat and the heavy perfumes that 
emanated from the dense crowd. Children climbed on walls and trees 
or crawled over our feet, trying desperately to see something. Instead 
of the ‘traditional’ costume worn for tourists, the girls wore tight 
chiffon blouses, their flower crowns framing their heavily powdered 
faces. The boys were dressed in European shirts, neckties, shorts, golf 
socks, and football shoes. Over their shoulders they wore a sort of 
chasuble of black velvet with appliqués of gold braid, spangles, and 
epaulettes of gold fringe. They had red flowers on their bare heads and 
incongruous false mustaches on their chalky faces. Only the dance 
master wore the usual theatrical costume of brocade, but with an 
added shirt and bow tie. Like the others he wore a huge mustache. 

We never discovered the purpose behind the absurd costume: per- 
haps it was only fun, perhaps to caricature Europeans. But the insan- 
ity of the costume was surpassed by that of the performance: to the 
serpentine melody of a bamboo flute and the syncopated beat of 
drums and gongs, the girls sang nonsensical songs about flowers, rice 
cakes, and so forth, many words without meaning, simply to create 
rhythm: ‘djange —djange —djangerere .. . ,’ while their hands 
flew, the flowers on their heads shook, and their eyes snapped in unison 
with their necks. The boys, the ketjak, swayed and shook, shouting 
‘ketjakketjakketjak — tjak! tjipo —OH! tjipo—OH! a-ha-aha!’ 
much in the manner of a college yell, but growing faster and faster, 
underlining the tempo of the gongs and drums. The dance master 
darted wild glances in all directions with gestures of anger and aston- 
ishment, moving like a frantic automaton. The whole moved with the 
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rhythm of a locomotive at full speed; Balinese jazz that intoxicated 
both performers and audience in a spell of syncopated movement. At 





calmer moments, two girls stepped out of the ranks and danced around 
the dance master who registered amazement when the girls made love 
to him. Then the most incongruous nonsense ensued: like a flash, the 
ketjaks jumped to their feet in acrobatic poses, athletic pyramids, a 
boy in a back-bend while another stood on his chest. They climbed on 
each other’s shoulders, shaking and shouting. Suddenly the dance 
master whirled on his seat as if he could not stand it any longer, and 
yelled ‘daaag!’ The whole show stopped dead. After a pause, the play 
began, an ardja story with the usual princes, prime ministers and 
clowns. 

Later I found out that the djanger was a recent development. It 
had started suddenly, when about 1925 the first company of Malay 
operettas (stambul) visited the Island. The Balinese immediately 
created their own version of the pantomime and the djanger spread 
like an epidemic; everywhere djanger groups were formed and soon 
every bandjar could boast a djanger club. It was the first time that 
boys and girls joined to dance for the fun of performing together, their 
first social dance. Every district developed its own style and in Bule- 
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leng there was a group in which the girls wore shorts, showing their 
legs, a rather shocking exhibition for the Balinese who called it djanger 
melalong, the ‘naked djanger’, but it was popular among the rich 
Chinese of Buleleng. The djanger was then the most popular entertain- 
ment. Nobody cared to see anything else and every girl in Bali hoped 
to become a djanger and hummed the songs all day. We feared that the 
djanger would kill all other forms of Balinese dancing, but on our re- 
turn two years later, we were surprised to find that there was no more 
djanger; all the famous groups had stopped. Some of the girls had mar- 
ried and since there was no more demand, the groups were not reor- 
ganized. The most exhilarating show of the Balinese was dead and 
forgotten. Only a sleepy group remained: the djanger for the tourists, 
still avidly photographing what they called ‘temple dancers’. 

With the passing of the djanger, the classical forms of theatre re- 
gained popularity and during our second visit it was the ardja that 
had again become the favorite. The style of the djanger was a puzzling 
departure from the refinement of the Balinese theatre. The singing 
was obviously derived from the magic sanghyang songs, and the cos- 
tumes and acrobatic figures might have been copied from the West- 
ernized Malay shows, but the general mood, the seating arrangement 
and the movements can only be explained as a throw-back to the 
Polynesian spirit. 

The case of the djanger was an interesting example of the attitude 
of the Balinese towards their arts; their love of novelty and easy fol- 
lowing after all new ideas, which are soon assimilated into their tradi- 
tional forms. This enables the Islanders to create new styles constantly, 
to inject new life steadily into their culture, which at the same time 
never loses its Balinese characteristics. 


Children running from 
The Pengedjokan 
in the Topeng. 
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Plays and Dances as Exorcisms 


Sa BALINESE believes that his body, like an electric battery, is 
only the accumulator of the magic energy called sakti that ena- 
bles him to withstand the attacks of evil powers that seek constantly 
to undermine his magic health. This sakti is not evenly divided; some 
people are born with a capacity to store a higher charge of magic than 
others; they become the priests, witch-doctors, and so forth, endowed 
with supernatural powers. The sakti can be trained to serve them at 
will by the systematic study of the arts of magic, but people whose 
hearts are contaminated by evil use the magic science to harm their 
enemies, or simply to satisfy their lowest instincts. 

The existence of witches, /eyaks, is an incontestable fact to the 
Balinese. The /eyaks are held responsible for most of the evils that 
afflict them, including sickness and death. Every Balinese has stories 
to tell of personal encounters with /eyaks in various forms. They ap- 
pear as dancing flames flitting from grave to grave in cemeteries, 
feeding on newly buried corpses, as balls of fire and shadows of a living 
white cloth, but most frequently in the shapes of weird animals: pigs, 
dogs, monkeys or tigers. Witches often assume the form of beautiful 
mute girls who make obscene advances to young men traveling on 
lonely roads at night. Leyaks are, however, progressive and now they 
are said to prefer more modern shapes for their transformations: mo- 
tor cars and bicycles that run in and out of temples without drivers 
and whose tires pulsate as if breathing. There are even /eyak airplanes 
sweeping over the roof tops at night. The most interesting character 
on the Island is the blood-thirsty, child-eating Rangda, mistress of 
black magic and queen of the legions of /eyaks. 

A curious ceremony in the temple of a neighboring village intro- 
duced Rangda to us. It was well after midnight and although the date 
for the temple feast was still far off there was a crowd, mostly 
women, in the courtyard, sitting in a circle around a man who ap- 
peared to be in a trance. Next to him sat the old pemangku, the tem- 
ple priest, quiet and concentrating, attending to the incense that 
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burned in a clay brazier before a monstrous mask with enormous 
fangs. The community, it seemed, was having a wave of bad luck 
and they were asking Rangda to advise 
them, through the medium, of what she 
required to leave them alone. The still- 
ness of the night, the incense, and the dim 
light of the petrol lamp, all aided the feel- 
ing that the spirit of the dreaded witch 
was really there. Soon the oracle began 
to twitch and foam at the mouth, mak- 
ing painful efforts to talk. The mask was 
placed on his head and the priest listened 
with intense interest to the incoherent 
groans, muffled by the mask, which he 
translated in a monotonous voice as the words of Rangda, now in 
the body of the medium. After the offerings that she demanded 
were enumerated, she reproached the villagers for neglecting to give 
a performance of ¢jalonarang, the play in which her triumphs are 
enacted. To end the ceremony the musicians played and Rangda 
danced; then the man was taken out of the trance and Rangda 
presumably went back to her abode on the summit of the highest 
mountain, the Gunung Agung. 

Time and again we saw Rangda appear in various magic plays; 
she was invariably represented as a monstrous old woman, her naked 
white body striped with black. Rings of black fur circled her long 
hanging breasts, realistically made of bags of white cloth filled with 
sawdust. She was entirely covered by white hair that reached to her 
feet, allowing only the bulging eyes and twisted fangs of her mask 
to be seen. Her tongue hung out, a strip of leather two feet long 
painted red ending in flames of gold. A row of flames came from the 
top of her head. She wore white gloves with immense claws and in 
her right hand she held the white cloth — a deadly weapon if it struck 
—with which she hid her horrible face from her unsuspecting victims. 

The character of Rangda has its origin in historical facts, now 
interwoven with fantastic myth. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century a Balinese prince became the King of Java, the great Er- 
langga, whose extraordinary mother was a Javanese princess who 
ruled with her Balinese husband. Erlangga’s mother became a widow 
(a Rangda) given to black magic and was exiled to the forest where 
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Rangda. From a Balinese ms. 























MASKS. Two actors in the djauk, a dance that precedes the darong, dedi- 
cated to the beneficent deity that protects the Balinese from the evil witch, 
Rangda. There is sharp distinction between the uncouth and the refined 
characters. The three masks are for a ‘fine’ character and a ‘rough’ in the 
djauk, and, centre, for a prince in the sopeng. 

















BARONG 


The mythical lion, darong, addresses his assistants before they go into a 
trance to fight the peut witcn, Rangda. The darong in another view prays 
for victory against the evil spirit, w hile the man garbed i in white, a temple 
guardian (pemangku), holding a flower between his fingertips, assists him in 
his exhortations. The pemangku is an important figure in Balinese ceremonies. 
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she collected a band of pupils, /eyaks, whom she trained in the black 
arts to destroy Erlangga’s kingdom because nobody would marry 
her beautiful daughter, Ratna Menggali, out of fear of the mother. 
She hated her son for having failed, in the past, to bring pressure upon 
his father not to take another wife. She killed nearly half of Erlangga’s 
subjects by plagues brought by her /eyaks, before she was vanquished 
by the superior magic of the holy man Mpu Bharada, Erlangga’s 
teacher. It is only in the legend that Rangda could be vanquished; 
the Balinese perform the story of her struggle with Erlangga in a 
play, but stop at the point where the tide turns against the witch. 

The Tjalonarang. It is in a performance of tjalonarang, the legend 
of Rangda, that the Balinese theatre reaches the height of its magnifi- 
cence. It combines the fine music and delicate dancing of the /egong 
with the elaborate staging, the acting, singing and comedy of the 
classic plays, besides the element of mystery and suspense. The 
tjalonarang is not an ordinary play, but a powerful exorcism against 
leyaks, because by dramatizing Rangda’s triumphs, the Balinese aim 
to gain her good will. Preparations for staging the great show start 
days before; it is essential that a ‘male’ papaya tree, which bears no 
fruit, be first transplanted from the wilds to the middle of the dancing 
grounds, because such a tree is the favorite haunt of the /eyaks. A 
tall house on stilts is built at one end for Rangda, reached by a high 
runway of bamboo, flanked by spears, pennants and umbrellas, all 
symbols of state. The entire dancing space is covered by a canopy of 
streamers made of palm-leaf and tissue-paper flags; as many petrol 
lamps as are available in the village light the stage. 

By midnight, the audience is assembled, waiting patiently, listen- 
ing to the special ¢ja/onarang music, perhaps the finest in Bali, played 
by a full /egong orchestra augmented with large bamboo flutes. A full 
moon is propitious for the performance and the company waits until 
the moon comes out from behind the black clouds, silhouetting the 
temple roofs, the palm trees and the long aerial roots of the village 
banyan tree, a hanging black curtain of long tentacles against the 
sky, the perfect setting for the magic play. Offerings are made be- 
forehand and consultations are held so as not to offend Rangda and 
to ascertain whether it is safe to hold the performance. 

The show begins after midnight and lasts until dawn, when the 
witch makes her appearance. The play approaches our dramatic 
literature more nearly than anything else in Bali. It relates the epi- 
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sodes of the mythical struggle between Rangda and the hero-king 
Erlangga. Dancing interludes by six little girls, the pupils of the witch, 
alternate with slapstick, the encounters of the king’s subjects with 
leyaks, and with dramatic songs by the prince sent to kill Rangda. 
She is impersonated by an old actor gifted with such great powers that 
he is able to withstand, in his own body, the dangerous spirit of the 
witch herself. 

Towards dawn the atmosphere becomes surcharged with mystery 
as the old actor goes into Rangda’s house to enter into the trance. 
Watchmen are appointed to wake all the children that have fallen 
asleep lest their tender souls be harmed; a priest stands ready to con- 
jure the Rangda who will make her triumphal appearance at the end 
of the play. A flickering lamp can be seen through the curtains of the 
house and there is an occasional groan from the actor as he undergoes 
the painful transformation. Meantime below, as the music becomes 
violent, the prince advances across the dancing space with his kriss 
drawn. With a yell of defiance he starts up the bridge, just as a blood- 
curdling howl is heard inside the house, the voice of Rangda. Unex- 
pectedly, fireworks, strung on invisible wires all over the trees, begin 
to explode over the heads of the crowd. The audience is on edge as 
the curtains part and the frightful form of Rangda appears, shrieking 
curses upon the prince who is put tu flight as the old witch descends. 

The Barong. The witch has a contender for supremacy in a fan- 
tastic animal, a mythical lion called darong. Because of an ancient 
feud with Rangda he sides with human beings to thwart her evil 
plans and the Balinese say that without his help humanity would 
be destroyed. While Rangda is female, the magic of the ‘left’, the 
barong is the ‘right’, the male. Rangda is the night, the darkness 
from which emanate illness and death. The darong is the sun, the 
light, medicine, the antidote for evil. 

Every community owns a set of the costumes and masks of both 
characters. These masks have great power in themselves and are kept 
out of sight in a special shed in the death-temple of the village. They 
are put away in a basket, wrapped in a magic cloth that insulates 
evil vibrations, and are uncovered only when actually in use, when the 
performer-medium is in a trance and under control of a priest, and 
not before offerings have been made to prevent harm to the partici- 
pants. Like the Rangda, the darong is treated with great respect and 
the Balinese address him by titles such as Banaspati Radja, ‘Lord 
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of the Jungle’, or Djero Gede, ‘The Big One’, rather than as darong, 
which is only a generic name for his sort of monster. 

Despite his demoniac character, the darong materializes in a 
trance play in which he is made to act foolishly and to dance for the 
amusement of the crowd. His costume consists of a great frame covered 
by long hair with a sagging back of golden scales set with little mirrors. 
A beautifully arched gold tail sticks out of his high rump and from 
it hang a square mirror, a bunch of peacock feathers, and a cluster 
of little bells that jingle at every move. Under a high gilt crown is 
his red mask, too small for his body, with bulging eyes and snapping 
jaws. The power of the darong is concentrated in his beard, a tuft of 
human hair decorated with flowers. The darong is animated by two 
specially trained men who form the front and hind quarters of the 
animal, the man in the front operating the mask in his hands. 

In Pemetjutan the darong play began with a performance of 
djauk, a group of boys wearing grinning white masks, who dance to 
the delicate tunes of a /egong orchestra called in this case debarongan. 
After the dance the two darong performers went under the costume 
that lay inanimate on two poles, the mask covered with a white cloth. 
Like a circus prop-horse, the darong danced, wiggling his hind quar- 
ters, lying down, contracting and expanding like an accordion, snap- 
ping his jaws. After his gay outburst of animal spirits, he began a 
long dance, staring around as if astounded by magic visions that filled 
the air. He was constantly on the alert for invisible enemies, growing 
more and more alarmed, clicking his teeth like castanets as the tempo 
of the music increased. Firecrackers began to explode at the far end 
of the arena, startling the darong, and when the smoke cleared the 
figure of Rangda appeared, yelling curses at the darong who appeared 
humiliated by her insults. But eventually he reacted and they rushed 
at each other, fighting until the darong was made to bite the dust. 

In the meantime a group of half-naked men sitting on a mat went 
into a trance. They were the assistants of the darong against Rangda. 
A priest consecrated some water by dipping the 4arong’s beard into it, 
and sprinkled the men, who shook all over as if in an epileptic fit. 
With their eyes glued on the Rangda they got up, drawing their 
krisses, advancing like fidgety automatons towards the witch who 
awaited them with her white cloth, her weapon, ready in her raised 
hand. Suddenly she ran after them, but just then one of the priests 
on watch noticed something unusual in her behavior and passed the 
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word that she was out of control; she was caught by a group of strong 
men and led away, but not before she had put a spell on the entranced 
men by joining the thumbs of her outstretched hands and yelling a 
curse. 

The Kriss Dance. By the spell, the krisses in the hands of the men 
turned against them but the magic of the darong hardened their 
flesh so that, although they pushed the sharp points of the daggers 
with all their might against their naked chests, they were not even 
hurt. This was the explanation the Balinese gave of the strange exhi- 
bition and it seemed inconceivable that they were faking, such was 
the earnest force with which they seemed to try to stab themselves. 
Some leaped wildly or rolled in the dust pressing the krisses against 
their breasts and crying like children, tears streaming from their eyes. 
Most showed dark marks where the point of the dagger bruised the 
skin without cutting it, but blood began to flow from the breast of 
one, the signal for the watchmen to disarm him by force. It is said 
that only by a complete trance can the dance be performed with im- 
punity, otherwise a man may wound himself or hurt others. They were 
closely watched and if one of them gave signs of returning conscious- 
ness he was quickly and violently disarmed. Possessed as they are, 
they have a supernatural strength and it takes many men to hold 
them down. Even after the kriss has been wrenched away they con- 
tinue to dance with a blank stare and with the right fist still clenched 
as if still grasping the kriss handle. To take the men out of the trance 
they were led, one by one, to where the darong stood; someone sucked 
the bleeding chest of the wounded man and stuck a red flower in the 
cut. The pemangku wiped the face of each man with the beard of the 
barong dipped in holy water, and gradually the hysterical men came 
out of the trance, dazed, simply walking away as if they did not know 
what had happened to them. 

The Sanghyang. Towards the end of the Balinese year, during the 
last months of the rainy season, epidemics of malaria and tropical 
fevers make their appearance because evil spirits and /eyaks are in the 
ascendency; then even the earth is said to be sick. This is a propitious 
time for the /eyaks to prey on human beings; because of the predomi- 
nance of evil forces the village is then magically weakened. The dogs 
gather at the crossroads and howl all night and the owls hoot, predict- 
ing deaths in the village. Quantities of offerings are made to placate 
the devils, and the benign spirits are implored to come down to earth, 
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TWO DANCES: 
SANGHYANG AND MENDET 


PAINTINGS BY COVARRUBIAS 


The sanghyang is about to start: As the 

pemangku mumbles prayers before 
incense burner, a young girl, chosen for 
psychic aptitudes and trained for weeks! 
fall easily into a trance, is in a faint frm 
which she will partly awaken to do@ 
dance of propitiation that will rid 
people of the dread /eyaks, evil spirits. Th 
three old women are performing the mené 
an offering dance used at temple feasts. 
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through the body of a medium, to advise and protect the community. 

A performance of sanghyang dedari is one of the most effective 
exorcisms; two little girls, trained to go into a trance, are chosen by 
the temple priest, the pemangku, from among all the girls of the village 
for their psychic aptitudes. Choruses of men and women are formed 
and the training begins. Every night, for weeks, they all go to the 
temple where the women sing traditional songs while the men (ketjak) 
chant strange rhythms and harmonies made up of meaningless sylla- 
bles, producing a syncopated accompaniment for the dance that the 
sanghyangs will perform. By degrees the little girls become more 
and more subject to the ecstasy produced by the intoxicating songs, 
by the incense, and by the hypnotic power of the pemangku. The 
training goes on until the girls are able to fall into a deep trance and a 
formal performance can be given. It is extraordinary that although the 
little girls have never received dancing lessons, once in a trance they 
are able to dance in any style, all of which would require ordinary 
dancers months and years of training. But the Balinese say it is the 
goddesses who dance in the bodies of the girls. 

When the girls are ready, they are taken to the Death Temple 
where a high altar has been erected, filled with offerings for the Sun. 
The pemangku sits facing the altar in front of a brazier where incense 
of three sorts is burned. The little girls wear earplugs of gold, heavy 
silver anklets, bracelets and rings. Their hair is loose and they are 
dressed in white skirts. They kneel in front of the altar on each side 
of the priest. The women singers sit in a circle around them, while the 
men remain in a group at the back. Their jewelry is removed and is put 
in a bowl of water; small incense braziers are placed in front of each 
girl. After a short prayer by the priest, the women sing: 


Fragrant is the smoke of the incense, the smoke of the sandalwood, the 

smoke that coils and coils upwards towards the home of the three gods. We 

are cleansed to call the nymphs to descend from heaven. We ask Supraba 

and Tundjung Biru to come down to us, beautiful in their bodices of gold. 

Flying down from heaven, they fly in spirals, fly down from the North- 

East where they build their home . . . our thoughts shall rise like smoke 

towards the dedari who will descend from heaven. .. . 

Soon the girls begin to drowse and fall into a sudden faint. The 
women support their limp bodies in a sitting position, and after a while 
the girls begin to move again, as if suffering intense pain, then trem- 
bling all over and swaying faster and faster, their heads rolling until 
their loose hair describes a wide circle. From this time on the girls 
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remain with closed eyes and do not open them until the end of the 
ceremony when they are taken out of the trance. With their bare 
hands they brush off the glowing coals from the braziers, making in- 
articulate sounds that are taken to be mantras, magic formulas, mum- 
bled by the heavenly nymphs that have entered their bodies. From 
now on they are addressed as goddesses. Women attendants remove 
the white skirts and replace them with gilt ones; the waists are tightly 
bound in strips of gold cloth, and each girl is given a jacket, a golden 
bodice and a silver belt, in all a /egong costume. The jewelry that lay 
in the bowl of holy water is put on again. The holy headdresses of 
gold (gelunggan) are brought in on cushions decorated with fresh 
frangipani flowers and the girls are guided so that they can put them 
on themselves while the women sing about the beauty of the head- 
dresses and the elegance of their clothes. 

The sanghyangs begin to dance with closed eyes, accompanied by 
alternating choruses of the men, who sing in furious syncopation: — 
kechak-kechak-kechak . . . chakchakchak —chak . . . , and by 


the women who sing: 
The flower menuk that makes one happy, the white flower, it is — it is — 
it is white and in rows, like the stars above, like the constellations, like the 
constellation Kartika that scintillates, they scintillate, scintillate and fade 
away, fade away and disappear, disappear, disappear because of the moon- 
light. Lengkik lengkik lengkik says the plaintive song of the lonely dasih 
bird that was left behind. Oh, how he cries! he cries, cries like the cry of a 
child who must be amused, amused by the dancing of the dedari. Lengkik 
lengkik, swing and sway. . . . 
The sanghyangs may suddenly decide to go to another temple or 
tour the village chasing the /eyaks, followed by the singing men and 
women. The sanghyangs must not touch the im- 
pure ground outside the temple and are carried 
everywhere on the shoulders of men. They stop 
at a second temple where a pile of cocoanut 
shells burns in the centre of the court. The 
sanghyangs dance unconcerned in and out of 
the fire, scattering the glowing coals in all direc- 
tions with their bare feet. They may even decide 
to take a bath of fire, picking up the coals in 
both hands and pouring them over themselves. 
When the fire is extinguished, the girls climb 
on to the shoulders of two men who walk around 
Leyak. From a Balinese ms. the courtyard, the girls’ prehensile feet clutch- 
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ing the men’s shoulders, balancing themselves and dancing grace- 
fully from the waist up, bending back at incredible angles. In this 
manner they give the illusion of gliding through the air. The 
temperamental girls may suddenly decide that the dance is over. 
Then they must be taken out of the trance with special songs. As the 
sanghyangs become ordinary girls again, they distribute flowers from 
their headdresses as amulets and sprinkle the crowd with holy water. 

The ceremony lasts for two or three hours, but despite the intensity 
of the performance the little girls give no evidence of exhaustion and 
the explanation they give comes back to our minds: the dancers, fasci- 
nated by their own rhythm, move in a supernatural world where 
fatigue is unknown. In ordinary life the little girls are normal children. 
However, they are forbidden to creep under the bed, to eat the remains 
of another person’s food or the food from offerings, and must be re- 
fined in manners and speech. Their parents are exempt from certain 
village duties and are highly regarded by the rest of the community. 


Modern Bali: And the Future 


— little Island of Bali, with its beautiful people, its colorful 
arts, its theatre, and its intense and picturesque religious life, is 
still one of those amazing nations that we shall never know again, 
one of the so-called ‘primitive’ countries. It is obvious that the Bali- 
nese are by no means a primitive people, although we use the term 
to differentiate our own material civilization from the native cultures 
in which the daily life, society, arts, and religion form a united whole 
that cannot be separated into its component parts without disrupting 
it; the cultures where spiritual values dictate the mode of living. 

In late years, however, the contact of such a culture with our 
civilization in the form of trade, unsuitable education, tourists, and 
now missionaries, has made a deep dent in the simple and logical 
life of the Balinese. These changes were noticeable even after a two- 
year absence, the time that elapsed between our first and second 
visits to the Island. The younger generation is rapidly becoming more 
and more cut off from their cultural environment which they have 
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learned to regard as below them. Now they consider their parents, 
who were formerly models of behavior, as rude peasants who have 
not gone to school. Fine roads and the necessities of trade are encour- 
aging the consumption of foreign commodities, such as imported 
cloth, motorcars, and gasoline, creating a gigantic exodus of the Is- 
land’s money. The Balinese have lived well under a self-sufficient 
coéperative system in which money is secondary. Being extremely 
limited in means to obtain actual cash, it is to be feared that the drain 
of the Island’s capital will, in the long run, bring an economic ca- 
tastrophe. Unfortunate as this is, the power of our civilization to pene- 
trate can no longer be ignored. In adapting foreign ideas to their 
own culture the Balinese have shown an unusual logic and an intelli- 
gent power of assimilation. It is to be hoped that they shall be per- 
mitted to decide for themselves what they want to absorb without 
losing their essential qualities and becoming another vanishing 
race of coolies. 

To advocate the unconditional preservation of their picturesque 
culture in the midst of modern civilization would be the equivalent of 
turning Bali into a living museum, putting the entire Island into a 
glass case for the enjoyment of hordes of tourists. The Balinese are too 
intelligent a race to deserve such a fate, and it is to be hoped that the 
well-meaning and solid Government of the Netherlands will realize in 
the first place that the Balinese have a great culture that cannot be 
saved by the admiration of the outside world, but only by commanding 
the respect and appreciation of the Balinese themselves; that the 
native arts need no encouragement simply because they are still 
vividly alive, but they do need official recognition in the educational 
program of the schools that are now turning out hybrid Balinese with 
contempt for whatever does not come from the outside world. Second: 
that the Balinese are agriculturists living in small communities in 
which clerks and middlemen have no place. Third: that their social 
organization is best suited for their manner of living. And last, but 
not least, that their whole life, society, arts, ethics, in short their 
entire culture, cannot, without disrupting the entire system, be sepa- 
rated from the set of rules which are called the Balinese religion. If 
this principle is disturbed the foundation will be knocked from under 
the structure upon which the culture, the law and order of the Balinese 
are based, and social and economic chaos will eventually descend upon 


the happy and peaceful Island of Bali. 
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LIFE AND DEATH 
IN BALI 
Bali and Angkor, Looking 
Life and Death, by Geoffrey Gorer. 
Little, Brown: $3. 
“EOFFREY GORER, author of 4frica 
Dances, published last year, has 


put into : his new volume the results of 


a three-months’ tour to Sumatra, 
Java, Bali and Indo-China, ‘with 
short stops in the Malay States and 


Siam’. Because of the close relation of 


the work to this August issue, THE- 
ATRE ARTS has secured permission 
from the publishers to review an ad- 
vance copy of the book, which will not 
be on sale until August Io. 

Mr. Gorer makes immediately clear 
that Bali and Angkor is not a ‘serious’ 
book of travel, or by any means an 
exhaustive anthropological study; it 
is obviously not. But in serving its 
purpose, which was to try ‘to work 
out for myself the role of those illogi- 
cal manifestations, art and religion, 
in the life of the community’, it pre- 
sents some stimulating theoretical 
material in place of a thorough search 
into the life and mores of a people, and 
offers a provocative glimpse of what 
one layman found — and what you or 
another might find — in a visit that 
does not pretend to be scientific or 
scholarly. 

No just comparison can be made be- 
tween Mr. Gorer’s chapters on Bali 
(which will be the only concern in 
this review, although the author’s 
‘Interludes’ and his chapter on Ang- 
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kor would be eminently worth discus- 
sion in less limited space) and the ma- 
terial contained in this special issue of 
THEATRE ARTS. Physical, 
data fill their allotted place in Bali 
and Angkor. Of greater interest is Mr. 
Gorer’s psychological contribution, 
resulting both from his earlier experi- 
ences in West Africa and from his con- 
tact with Balinese religion and ritual. 

Likening man to a radio-gramo- 
phone the radio picking music out 
of the air (man treating the universe 
as ‘supremely unimportant, and ina 
way subjective’), the gramophone 
making music with things (man deal- 
ing exclusively with measurable things) 

-Mr. Gorer builds a hypothesis that 
‘the human mind is always potentially 
a source of energy’ that can be enor- 
mously increased in power; he calls 
that energy M.E., which may stand 
for Mental, or Mystical, or Magic 
Energy, as you will. The neophy te 
who believes that development of 
M.E. is possible and desirable and 
who also lacks any emotional interest 
in the phenomenal universe, can de- 
velop M.E. by concentration (on dia- 
grams as in Buddhism, on visions of 
the Passion or future life, as in Chris- 
tianity, etc.). The results are, of 
course, familiar: in Bali, the &riss 
dancers controlling the bloodstream 
to prevent bleeding from self-inflicted 
wounds, the sanghyang dancers exert- 
ing enormous physical effort without 
fatigue. 

To Mr. Gorer, therefore, ‘the real 
Balinese religion is the cultivation 
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and use of M.E.’ This rea] 
plus a mythology that is ace 
artistic purposes but is of ty 
tional importance, gives the 
a peculiarly fortunate and 
manner of living, for whicht 
parallel but the Athenians of t 
and fifth centuries B.C., whog 
meric mythology supplied 
motives and whose magic | 
oracle, Eleusinian mysteries 
provided the true religion. 
This wise balance in Balineg 


belief —added to the 


The 


tic 


ideal social organization in | Its 
lage communities ‘in which even 19 
knows the other componenty 0? 
which is large enough for pri 
makes the Balinese ‘the only vic 
large community’ that Geoffrey ser 
has ever seen, a Utopia whi 
never expects to find otherwh ant 
EDWARD of 
BOOKS ON BALI in 
M' cH of the printed ‘Aly 
dealing with Ball is, nat 
in Dutch, with almost as m of 
French and German; of wha to 
been printed in the English lang 
a good deal has appeared in ma 
zines — especially in recent yuh 95 
and carries the unmistakable 
of ‘travel’ articles — meaning& Bou 
light, superficial touch so pr 
persuading readers to set out} e/ 


corners of the world. 

But even discarding most 
foreign language and magazin | 
terial as being inaccessible & 
general reader, there remainsi 
of published material of vai 
those interested in a pursuité 
subject. There are, for instangl 
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following: 

Bali. By Gregor Krause. A list 
gen G. Miller, Berlin, 1926 (jo, 
Profusely illustrated examina 
the people, country, manners,@ °° 
festivals, temples and art. loc 

Bali: The Last Paradise. By 

Car 


man Powell, photographs by 
Roosevelt. Dodd Mead, New 
1936. Native dances, rites, ¢ 
dramatics. Emphasis on crafts 

The History of Fava. By Sir 
Stamford Raffles. John Murraj 
don, 1830. Two volumes, with 
plementary volume of plates 
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Theatre Arts complete in 
its monthly form from 
1994 to 1935 inclusive. 
(Published quarterly pre- 
vious to 1924.) It repre- 
sents the only permanent 
and authoritative record 
of momentous theatre 
years, giving by text and 
illustration a vivid account 
of events from Broadway 
to Moscow. Contains 
many rare issues and over 


9500 illustrations. 
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able background material, with occa- 
sional specific references to Bali itself. 

A Quoi Réve le Monde. By Alfred 
Fabre-Luce. Editions Bernard Gras- 
set, Paris, 1931. Part IV: ‘Lettre de 
Bali.’ 

Islands Under the Wind. By Has- 
soldt Davis. Longmans, Green, New 
York, 1933. 
travels through Tahiti and Bali. 

Bali. Verslag en Voorstellen aan 
de Regeering van Dederlandsch-Indie. 
By P. A. J. Morjen. Batavia, 1920. 
Study of the temples, archaeology 
and government of the Island. With 
architectural plates. 

New Yourneys in Old Asia. By 
Helen Churchill Candee. Etchings by 
Lucille Douglass. Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York, 1927. Four chapters deal 
with Bali. 

Siidsee. Travels in the South Seas. 
By Hugo Adolf Bernatzik. Trans- 
lated from the German by Vivian 
Ogilvie. Constable & Co., London, 
1935. Part III (a short section con- 
sisting of 13 pages of text and g half- 
tone plates) is devoted to Bali. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS: 

Oscar Wilde Discovers America, by 
Lloyd Lewis and Henry Fustin Smith. 
Harcourt, Brace: $4.50. Four hundred 
and fifty large pages on the adven- 
tures of the poet during his lecture 
tour to the United States. With notes, 
bibliography and index. 

Parnell’s Faithful Few, by Margaret 
Leamy. Macmillan: $2.50. Narrative, 
interesting to compare with the play, 
of the Irish patriot’s last year, and 
of the few supporters that remained. 
The author was the wife of Parnell’s 
supporter and editor of his paper, 
United Ireland. 

Ben ‘fonson on the English Stage 1660 
1776, by Robert Gale Noyes. Harvard 
University Press: $3.50. Thorough 
research into the posthumous fate of 
the dramatist on the English stage, 
especially in the period of David Gar- 
rick when emendations and altera- 
tions were made in the originals. 
Rachel the Immortal, by Bernard Falk. 
D. Appleton-Century: $5. Biography 
of the actress, with some new letters. 
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RUSSET MANTLE 
PARNELL 

POST ROAD 

AH, WILDERNESS 

PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
FRESH FIELDS 

THE OLD LADIES 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

ON STAGE 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 

| BLIND ALLEY 

| CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
KIND LADY 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York | 
811 West 7th Street, Los Anguise | 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
ALL THE ARTS ARE HERE COMBINED 
FOOTNOTES TO THE BALLET 


Ed. Caryl Brahms $6.00 
BALLET IS MAGIC 

Walter Ware 1.00 
RADIO 

Rudolf Arnheim 4.00 
FILM PRODUCTION 

Adrian Brunel 2.75 
PLAN FOR CINEMA 

Dalles Bower 2.00 


MY SIXTY YEARS IN SHOW BUSINESS 
George Blumenthe! 3.00 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAY 
PRODUCTION 


G. Brown & A. Garwood 2.00 
PUTTING ON A PLAY 

Browne-Fernald-Sladen Smith-Bourne 1.75 
BITTER HARVEST (Byron) 

Catherine Turney 1.25 
FULL HOUSE 

Ivor Novello 95 
TEN NEW ONE-ACTERS 

Ed. Hermon Ould 2.25 
MISS MARLOW AT PLAY (1 act) 

A. A. Milne .50 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, and 
in addition some summer theatre at- 
tractions that have announced dates 
(which will need verification). 


BROADWAY 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 
1935———.) Comedy by George Abbott and 
John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yokel. 


MULATTO (Oct. 24——.) by Langston 


Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28———.) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27——.) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Allyn Joslyn and Joyce Arling. 


ON YOUR TOES (A pril 11, 1936 .) Mu- 
sical comedy, with book by Lorenz Hart, 
Richard Rodgers and George Abbott; 
music by the fret two. Producer: Dwight 
Deere Wiman. Choreography by George 
Balanchine. Directed by Worthington 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella Gear. 


PRE-HONEYMOON (April 30 .) by 
Anne Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 
Producer: Anne Nichols. 

NEW FACES OF 1936 (May 19 Re- 


vue. Producer: Leonard Sillman. 


SUMMER CIRCUIT 
California 
PASADENA — Community Playhouse. 
Nightly. Second Annual Midsummer 
Drama Festival: July 20, Antony and 

Cleopatra; July 27, Cymbeline. 


Colorado 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS — Perry-Mansfield 
Summer Camps. July 28, Aug. 26, Dance 
and Drama Festivals: Hokusai, by Gustav 
Eckstein. 

CENTRAL CITy — Opera House. July 18- 
Aug. 8, The Gondoliters. 


Connecticut 


NIANTIC — Somerset Players. Thurs.-Fri. 
July 23, The Second Man; July 30, Ama- 
teur Hour (new), by Edmund Fuller; Aug. 
6, Post Road; Aug. 13, One Up on Sun- 


| shine (new), by Lloyd F. Freeman and | 


Wilda Vehlow; Aug. 20, A Church Mouse; 
Aug. 27, The Come-Back (new), by Essex 
Dane; Sept. 3, The Constant Wife; Sept. 
10, Best of Company (new), by J. N. Gil- 
christ. 


WESTPORT — Country Playhouse. Nightly. 
July 20, The Compromisers; July 27, 
Fanny's First Play. 


Maine 
OGUNQUIT — Playhouse. Nightly. July 20, 
Russet Mantle; July 27, Eden End, with 
Estelle Winwood; Aug. 3, Erstwhile Su- 
san; Aug. 10, Mademoiselle, with Flor- 
ence Reed; Aug. 17, Night of January 16; 
Aug. 24, Fresh Fields, with Margaret 
Anglin. 
Massachusetts 

DENNIS — Cape Playhouse. Nightly. July 
20, Co-Respondent Unknown, with Peggy 
Conklin; July 27, Taming of the Shrew, 
with Peggy Wood and Rollo Peters; Aug. 
3, The Petrified Forest. 


NANTUCKET — Island Theatre, Siascon- 
set. Mon.—Tues. July 20, Russet Mantle; 
Aug. 3, Lovers’ Meeting (new), by Gladys 
Hurlbut; Aug. 10, Beyond the Terrace 
(new), by Lawrence Perry. 


OAK BLUFFS — Vineyard Players. Nightly. 
July 20, Libel!; Aug. 3, Co-Respondent 
Unknown; Aug. 10, The Old Maid; Aug. 
17, They Knew What They Wanted; Aug. 
24, Trilby or Three Wise Fools; Aug. 31, 
Squaring the Circle. 


WEST FALMOUTH—Beach Theatre. Wed.- 
Sat. Attractions from Island Theatre, 
Nantucket (above). 


WILLIAMSTOWN — Old Opera House. Thurs. 
Sat. July 23, Candida; July 30, The 
Ghost Train; Aug. 6, School for Scandal; 


Aug. 13, The Queen's Husband; Aug. 20, 
The Late Christopher Bean; Aug. 27, 
Sweeney Todd. 

Michigan 


ANN ARBOR — Michigan Repertory Play- 
ers. July 22-25, The Pigeon; July 29-Aug. 
1, The Old Maid; Aug. 5-8, Juno and the 
Paycock; Aug. 12-15, Pirates of Penzance; 
Aug. 18-19, Chalk Dust. 


Missouri 
sT. Louis — Municipal Opera. July 20-26, 
The Merry Widow; July 27—-Aug. 2, New 
Moon; Aug. 3-9, A Connecticut Yankee; 
Aug. 10-16, to be announced; Aug. 17-23, 
The Red Mill; Aug. 24-30, Glamorous 
Night (new). 


New Hampshire 
KEENE — Repertory Playhouse Associ- 
ates. Nightly. July 20, The Stlver Cord; 
Aug. 3, new play; Aug. 17, The Trojan 
Women or The Scarlet Letter; Aug. 24, 
Springtime for Henry. 


PETERBOROUGH — Players. Tues.—Sat. 
July 21, Noah; Aug. 4, One Sunday After- 
noon; Aug. 18, He Who Gets Slapped. 


WHITEFIELD — Forty-Niners, Chase Barn 
Playhouse. Tues.—Fri. July 21, The Shin- 
ing Hour; July 28, Candlelight; Aug. 4, 
Riddle Me This; Aug. 11, The Royal Fam- 
ily; Aug. 18, They Knew What They 
Wanted; Aug. 25, Petticoat Fever; Sept. 1, 
Art and Mrs. Bottle. 





New York 

CHATAUQUA — Repertory Theatre. 
23, 25, The Bishop Misbehaves; } 
Aug. 1, As You Like It; Aug, 6 Hy, 
Horizons; Aug. 13, The Bishop 
haves; Aug. 15, On Stage. re 
CHATAUQUA — Opera_ Association 
20, The Gondoliers; July 24, 27 
July 31, Aug. 3, The Bohemian Gok 
7, 10, Carmen; Aug. 14, 17, Pigp 
Penzance; Aug. 21, 24, Merry Wr 
Windsor. “4 
ESSEX-ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN — 
Players. Thurs.—Sat. July 23, Pog 
July 30, Goodbye Again; Aug. 6, Ng 
But the Truth; Aug. 13, Are Youa yy 
Aug. 20, Three-Cornered Moon; Aug 
Death Takes a Holiday. 


MILLBROOK — Millbrook Theatre. 
Sat. July 22, Jane Clegg; July 293 
of Money; Aug. 5, Headlines (new), 
Warren Lawrence; Aug. 12, 
Square; Aug. 19, A Very Good jj 
Man; Aug. 26, The Last Picnic { 
by Francis Edwards Faragoh. 
MOUNT KISCO — Westchester Play 
Nightly. July 20, What Every Wf 
Knows, with Mildred Natwick; July 
They Knew What They Wanted, 
June Walker; Aug. 3, Elizabeth the 
with Mildred Natwick and Vincent 
Aug. 10, Pomeroy's Past; Aug. 17, 
Takes a Holiday; Aug. 24, The Bad 
with Myron McCormick; Aug. 9 
Church Mouse, with Ruth Gordon:§ 
7, Liliom, with Burgess Meredith 
Margaret Perry. 

SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama 
val, Union College. Tues.—Sat. Jah 
Macbeth; July 28, The Rivals; Aw 
The County Chairman; Aug. 11, Th 
low Jacket; Aug. 18, Moront ( 
Edgar Lee Masters; Aug. 25, The 
nary Invalid. 

SUFFERN — County Theatre. NM 
Aug. 17, A Church Mouse, with 
Gordon; Aug. 24, The Firebrand, 
Vincent Price. 

































Pennsylvania 
MOYLAN-ROSE VALLEY — Hedgerow 
tre. Third Annual Shaw Festival: J 
Androcles and the Lion; 21, The 
Disciple; 22, Misalliance; 23, The 
tor’'s Dilemma; 24, Candida; 2§, 
Joan; 27-28, Getting Married; 29, 
break House; 30, Arms and the Mae 
The Devil's Disciple. 


Rhode Island 
MATUNUCK — Theatre-by-the 
Nightly. July 21, The Two Orphans;¥ 
28, Personal Appearance; Aug. 4, 
of Two Masters; Aug. 11, Russet M 
Aug. 18, new play; Aug. 25, Laltom. 
NEWPORT — Casino Theatre. Tuest 
July 21, The Pursuit of Happiness, 
Tonio Selwart and Doris Dalton; Juy 
Kind Lady; Aug. 4, Berkeley Squart, 
Alexander Kirkland and Doris 
Aug. 11, Brief Candle; Aug. 18, P 
Appearance; Aug. 25, The Crit, 
Dorothy Sands and Whitford Kane. 












Vermont 
BRATTLEBORO — Brattleboro Thea 
Wed.-Sat. July 22, Noah (designe 
Jean Charlot); July 29, Yellow Jack;! 
5, Serena Blandish; Aug. 12, Bun 
Dead. 
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School and Studio Directory continued 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S | 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting adapted to the needs 


of the American theatre student and professional actor under the direction of 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY Mr. & Mrs. Norman Hapgood 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2ND 


For Further Information Inquire 


Frances Deitz, Managing Director 


99 West 56 Street, New York 








Columbus 5-5834 





SPONSORS 


Richerd Boleslevsky 
Michee! Chekhov 
George Cukor 
Hallie Flenegen 
Rosamond Gilder 


Arthur Hopkins 

Auriol Lee 

Eugenie Leontovich 
Kenneth Mecaowen 

Alle Nazimove 

Carlotta Monterey O Neill 
Rosamond Pinchot 

Pau! Reimers 

Cornelia Otis Skinner 





——— 
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Dramat 
Individt 


Courses 


235 


ROBINSON-| 
DUF | 


Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Osgood Perkins, Douglass Mont- 


FIRST FALL CLASS 
STARTS SEPT. 14 


nique, Pantomime and Interpretation of Roles. 


ing for Beginners as well as Advanced Students; 


RHinelander 4—7900 


Great Teacher” —DAVID BELASCO | 
Frances 


Over 25 Years 
@ Maker of Stars 


Van Heflin and many other stars 


SCREEN RADIO OPERA 


ie course embraces classes in Tech- 


ual Instruction; Professional Coach- 
for Teachers and Public Speakers 
East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

BUtterfield 8-5940 








For 52 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


et eae met a 

















ARNOLD GENTHE, photographer 
and noted critic of the Dance, 
recently wrote to Miss Christie: 
**! feel that your work has ¢ much 
wider field than just the Dance 


GRACE CHRISTIE STUDIO 


of the Concert Dance 


for the Body Beautiful—— 
Expressive—— Dynamic 


posture end cerriege and beauty 
of line in the body, giving 

their gestures not only freedom 
and coordination but also an 
eloquency to their pantomime 








from your work 





Everyone, men and women, young 
and old, who have stage or screen 
ambitions will benefit enormously 


They will acquire proper 


which so often is lacking. If 
actors and actresses could be 
given the benefit of your work 
it would be a blessing to the 
Stege and to the Screen.” 
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UNIVERSITY 
CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Drama 


David Itkin, Director 
4 Professional School with University Prestige 
ra Professional T raining; Acting Technique; 
Producin, Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes 
Semester Openings September and February 
For Bulletin address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
403-64 5. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 





(42nd Year) 


Alviene 377 Theatre 


Coursesin Acting, Teaching and Directing 
for Stage, Screen and Radio 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE ARTS and MUSICAL COMEDY 


Graduates: Fred Astaire, Kenneth MacKenna, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 
(Appearances While Learning) 

Theatre Exclusively for Student Stock Players. Only 
school in the United States affording 6 appearances in 
each play produced plus Training in 20 Allied Tech- 
nical Subjects under 16 Instructors and Directors- 

Specialists. 
Write Theodore Montaire for Catalog 93 
66 West 85th St. New York City 





¢« Contributors e 


VLADIMIR KIRSHON is one of the 
few Soviet dramatists whose work has 
been seen on Broadway, his first 
important play, Konstantin Terekhin 
written in collaboration with Us- 
pensky), having been produced by 
the Theatre Guild in 1929 as Red Rust. 
Since Terekhin Kirshon has devoted 
himself exclusively to drama until his 
latest work, The Marvelous Metal, a 
comedy of young people which not 
only took a prize in the All-Union 
play contest but has become one of the 
three most-performed plays in the 
U.S.S.R., with about 300 productions 
so far. Kirshon’s contribution to this 
issue 1s a transcription of his speech at 
the First Soviet Writers Congress. 


PAVEL MARKOV, already known 
to English readers through his author- 
itative The Soviet Theatre, is the 
literary director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre and of the Nemirovich- 
Dantchenko Musical Theatre. 


|VSEVELOD MEYERHOLD needs 


no introduction to the world as almost 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 











Contributors, Continued 


the”symbol of the Soviet theatre, a 
position he shows no sign of re- 
linquishing. His sixty-third birthday 
will witness the opening of his ‘per- 
fect’ theatre, designed by himself as 
the sum of everything he has always 
wished of the theatre. 


NIKOLAI AKIMOV, not content 
with being the most surprising de- 
signer of the Soviet theatre, took on 
the responsibilities of regisseur as 
well with his sensational production of 
Hamlet at the Vakhtangov Theatre. 
After a flyer in the Music Hall, he has 
been given charge of the Leningrad 
Theatre of Comedy, where he now ex- 
ercises his multiple talents, at the 
same time designing for the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the Academic Drama 
in Leningrad. 


JOZEF YOUZOVSKY is the young- 
est and most original Soviet theatre 
critic. Current criticisms are pub- 
lished in the newspapers Pravda, 
Tzvestia and Literary Gazette. His books 
are listed in the bibliography at the 
back of this issue. 


YURI ZAVADSKY, pupil of Stani- 
slavsky and co-worker of Vakhtangov, 
for several years director of his own 
theatre as well as actor in the Art 
Theatre and director at the Red 
Army Theatre, has been awarded the 
splendid new Rostov Dramatic The- 
atre, W here he and his Moscow theatre 
group open their first season this fall. 


SERGEI M. EISENSTEIN promises 
to come back to the theatre some day 

but not to stay. He feels that his 
best work will be done while working 
in the theatre and the cinema simul- 
taneously. With various factors, in- 
cluding his illness, interfering with 
the production of his new film, Bezhin 
Meadow, the picture will not be ready 
for release until October, a year and a 
half since its start. From reports, it 
sounds worth the wait. 


JAY LEYDA, Special Editor for this 
issue of THEATRE ARTS, has been a 
steadfast corre spondent for this maga- 
zine during his sojourn in the U.S.S.R. 
Although his interest and enthusiasm 
are divided between the theatre and 
film, his active work has been in the 
field of cinema. He has lately been at 
work with Eisenstein on Bezhin 
Meadow, and an article by him on 
that film in the making will appear in 
a forthcoming issue of 4sta Magazine. 


When 
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SCREEN 


Professional 


Complete 
with Regular Public Appearances. 


Training 


Special Courses in Cultured Speech 
Voice, Personality, Phonetics. 
Class and Private Instruction, 
Accredited Board of Education 


4 CARNEGIE HALL New York Circle F-4 








The WOLTER ACADEMY OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMA is casting now for fall produc- 
tions. The small parts will be assigned to 
Beginners who have had no experience. 








DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 


Eight months’ course October 1st to June 
Professional, Beginners 
Afternoon and evening classes 
Special Classes in Dance Ceaadiies 


Register Now 


Academyof Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 

















THEATRE TECHNICUM 


Harry Coult, director 


formerly Director of the New York 
hool of the Theatre Evening Session) 


EVENING SESSION 
October - June 


Fundamentals e Life Study e Im- 
provisation e@ Body Technique e 
Play and Character Analysis e 
Rehearsal Technique @ Voice and 
Speech. Make-Up e Production e 


$11 monthly 


SEMI PRIVATE MORNING CLASSES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
Address inquiries to 
o- 22, Theatre Arts Fahd 
40 East 49th Street, N 














Little Theatre Director 


or 


Guest Director 


Available, 1936-1937 
AL BEAT LOVEJOY 


Director, Department of Drama, Univ. of Washing 
ton, five years; Instructor, Columbia University; 
Director, Cambridge School of the Drama, Harvard 
University; Coach, RKO Studios, Hollywood, two 
years; Guest Director, Pasadena Community Play 
house; Director, Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre 
New Orleans; Guest Director, College of the 
Pacific; Guest Director, Carnegie Institute of Tech 
nology 1935-36. Endorsed by, Dean Glendinning 
Keeble, Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmond Jones 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Gilmor Brown, Barrett Clark 
Elmer Kenyon 


Address inquiries to Box 44 
Theatre Arts Monthly, 40 E. 49 St., New York 











Back to 
Broadway 


THEATRE 
ARTS 
MONTHLY 


October Yssue 


OUT SEPTEMBER 20 


— 


FIFTY CENTS 
ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 


& 

With all the usual features 
WORLD AND THE THEATRE 
BROADWAY IN REVIEW 
THE LONDON SCENE 
THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
and forty illustrations 
AND 
FIRST ARTICLES 
IN TWO NEW SERIES 








following last Spring's series 


‘The Director Takes Command’ 


THE ACTOR 
STUDIES HIS PART 


|. Helen Hayes 
by MORTON EUSTIS 


THE DESIGNER 
SETS THE STAGE 
|. Norman Bel Geddes 


ll. Vincente Minnelli 
by NORRIS HOUGHTON 


GOOD PLAYGOERS 
AND BAD 


by JOHN MASON BROWN 


THE STAGE THAT 
SHAKESPEARE USED 


by JOHN C. ADAM} 
a 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


40 East 49th Street 
New York 





writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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